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Fire Insurance 


S THE year draws to a close Credit Managers 


should urge the necessity of ‘‘complete insur- 
ance.’’ 


When the inventory makes new values evident, it is 
then important that the suggestion of adequate in- 


surance protection should convince property owners. 


tart th d- . : : 
an ae etsy a Credit depends entirely upon character and insur- 
vocating complete in- 


surance. ance protection. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
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Insurance --- The Builder 


HE evidence of the economic value of insurance 
is on every hand. 


Look about and you will see gigantic office buildings, 


industrial plants, factories, apartment houses, hotels 
and dwellings. 


How many of these enterprises, from the modest 
home to the tallest skyscraper, would have been pos- 


sible had not fire insurance been the endorsement on 
the mortgages? 


Looking at fire insurance from this constructive 
point of view, rather than from the commonly accepted 
idea that fire insurance is important only after a loss, 


it presents to the insuring public its value as a con- 
structive force. 


Che HOME coe NEW YORK 


CHARLES L. TYNER, President 
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The Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany affords safe, sound, conve- 
nient protection from losses due 
to almost all insurable hazards. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
The Hartford Fire Insurance Company anc the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write practically every form of insurance except life. 
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$200,000 Coverage 
on a Single Account 


No Normal Loss Deducted 
Under Uur Specific 
Account Insurance Policy 


How are your customers 
protecting your capital 
loaned to them in the form 
of merchandise? 

Are they carrying suffi- 
cient insurance? 


Are they careful about 
their credits? 


Are their quick assets kept 
in proper proportion to their 
liabilities? 

Have they an over-invest- 
ment in inventory or fixed 
assets? 


You can control these fac- 
tors in your own business, 
but you cannot control 
them in your customers’ 
business. 

Our Credit Insurance 
Policies will protect you 
with respect to all these 
factors. 


We issue Blanket Poli- 
cies covering all your cus- 
tomers, or Specific Poli- 
cies covering such cus- 
tomers as you want in- 
sured, 


Telephone your broker or our 
nearest branch office for details. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
AND GUARANTY 
COMPANY 


Home Office at Baltimore 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
Burglary and Casualty 
Insurance 
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Corona for 


Did you ever stop to think of what 
a splendid Christmas present 
Corona makes? Few things you 
might select could please that boy 
or girl of yours more. Just ask 
them this evening how they’d like 
to have one and watch their eyes 
light up with pleasure at the 
thought. . 


Not only will it please but it also 
will be very useful to them at 
home, in school or in college. 
Ability to operate a 
typewriter, which 

will be gained in a 

few weeks, is an 

asset to any boy or 

girl and if they can 

use Corona they can 

run any office ma- 
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Christmas 


chine for the keyboards are iden- 
tical. Corona is the utmost obtain- 
able in a portable and has more 
big-machine features than any 
other light weight typewriter. It 
is the result of nineteen years 
of experience in the manufacture of 
sturdy, compact writing machines. 

Just compare it with any other 

portable and you'll be convinced of 

its superiority. 

The price is but $60 and con- 
venient terms may 
be secured if de- 
sired. Look for 
Corona in your 
phone book and let 
our nearest branch 
or dealer show you 
the machine. 


MONTHLY 


LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Offices and agencies everywhere 
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Back in 1926 


December 1, 1951. 


Mr. Rodman Gilder, Jr., 
Editor of the Crepit MonTuHLy, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 


In answer to your request, I submit the following brief ‘picture of the 
American business and credit world as I remember it back in 1926: 


Radio communication was so crude that messages could travel in only one 
direction, and an air conversation was impossible. 


There were only about 30,000 manufacturing, wholesale and banking con- 
cerns then members of the National Association of Credit Men—a paltry num- 
ber considering our membership today, which includes every eligible concern in 
the United States. 


Most transportation was by rail, instead of by air. 


The National Association of Credit Men raised a fund of about $1,500,000 
to help fight commercial crooks. In a few years this aroused the State and 
Federal authorities to such an extent that they became as active in the pursuit 
of commercial crime as of crimes of violence. 


Only about two million dollars was spent by the National and local asso- 
ciations and bureaus on the defense of the Nation’s receivables. 


There were still a few credit managers who did not use the Adjustment 
Bureaus and the Interchange Bureaus. 


Less than 10,000 Credit Managers had learned of the utility of the Credit 
Man’s Diary and Manual of Commercial Laws. 


There were commercial centers which had no local chapter of the National 
Institute of Credit, and the great Institute building was as yet a thing of the 
future. 


The International Credit Interchange Bureau had not yet been set up by 
the Foreign Credit Department of the N. A. C. M. 


Some managers of Credit Departments were not officers of their concerns. 


JOHN DOE, 
President and Credit Manager, 
Enniole Manufacturing Co. 
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IKE THE GREAT RESERVOIR 

of Credit created by the Federal 

Reserve System is the reservoir of in- 

demnity created bythe Stock Insurance 

Companies by premiums collected 

from many for the protection of the 
unfortunate few. 


Upon these two great systems 
has the stable credit of today been 
built. 


QUEEN INSURANCE (Co. 
OF AMERICA 


Fire Automobile Marine 
Explosion Riot and Civil Commotion Tourist 
Sprinkler Leakage Windstorm Registered Mail 


Incorporated in New York State 1891, Capital $3,000,000 
Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1926 - - - $20,348,548 
Liabilities - - - - - - 14,211,383 
Net Surplus’ - - - - - - 6,137,164 
Surplus to Policyholders - - - - 9,137,164 


HEAD OFFICE: 84 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Western Dept.: Southern Dept.: Pacifie Coast Dept.: Marine Dept.: Cuban Dept.: 
CHICAGO, ILL. ATLANTA, GA. SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK CITY HAVANA 
F. P. Hamilton, Mgr. S. Y. Tupper, Mgr. H. R. Burke, Mgr. John E, Hoffman, Mgr. Trust Co. of Cuba 
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INCE the charters of the Federal 

Reserve were granted to each Re- 

serve bank “For a period of twenty 

years from its organization unless it 
is sooner dissolved by an Act of Con- 
gress,” and since the twelve banks were 
organized in 1914, their existing charters 
will expire in 1934. Operation of the Re- 
serve Banks under their present charters 
will therefore continue for a sufficiently 
long period to allow abundant discussion. 
But the importance of the question ren- 
ders thorough and early consideration of 
the reasons for the renewal altogether ad- 
visable. 

The twenty-year term was borrowed 
from the old National Bank Act of 1862. 
In that case, renewal of the charter as 
it expired in the case of a given national 
bank became a matter of course; the only 
important incident of such renewal being 
the stipulation in July, 1882, when the 
twenty-year charters of most national 
banks were about to expire, that “no na- 
tional bank association shall be a mem- 
ber of any clearing house in which silver 
certificates shall not be received in settle- 
ment of clearing house balances.” The 
newal on some of the more or less un- 
on the whole likely to be effected with the 
same readiness as in the case of the na- 
tional banks; for the argument in behalf 
of the Federal Reserve in its present form 
is overwhelming. The only serious dan- 
ger is a political attempt to condition re- 
newal on some of the more or less un- 
sound stipulations which have been urged 
on occasion in Congressional debate. In 
any case, the Reserve Banks will be 
judged by their actual record. 

What has the Federal Reserve actually 
accomplished? First, the sustaining of 
the American financial structure during 
war-time. By one of the most remarkable 
coincidences in our history, the Reserve 
Banks opened for business almost simul- 
taneously with the outbreak of the great 
war. Without exception, financier and 
economists recognized that the immediate 
application of its facilities made possible 
the maintenance of the gold standard in 
the United States during the war when all 
the rest of the world had resorted to ir- 
redeemable paper; that it averted the con- 
sequences of a war panic, regulated the 
credit system during the strain of war, 
and prevented during the immense expan- 
sion of trade in the United States in 1915 
and 1916 and during the enormous United 
States war loan issues of the next years, 
any such disorder to the trade and credit 
situations as had always previously occur- 
red on similar occasions. 
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Identified with Prosperity 
Federal Reserve Has Proved a Rock of Safety 
By Alexander Dana Noyes 


Financial Editor, New York Times 


The System Appreciated 


“es heart the American people 
fully appreciate the incalcul- 
able service of the present Amer- 
ican banking system.” 

This is the opinion of one of 
the nation’s foremost financial 
students and observers. Dr. Noyes 
served as Financial Editor of the 
New York Evening Post from 
1891 to 1920, and since 1920 of 
the New York Times. The author 
of “Forty Years of American Fi- 
nance” and “The War Period of 
American Finance, 1908-1925,” he 
writes with outstanding authority 
on the relation of the Federal Re- 
serve System to the Nation’s 
prosperity. 


It has never been contended that the 
old national bank system would have been 
able to effect these results. It failed 
to do so during our own Civil War 
and would unquestionably have failed 
in the great European war. Had 
we relied on the old-time banking system, 
we should probably have followed Europe 
in 1914 into at least a temporary period of 
depreciated money, and our markets 
hardly have drawn from the outside 
world the immense deposits of foreign 
capital which actually came to us during 
and after the war and which served to 
consolidate the country’s economic posi- 
tion. 


Usefulness Completely Proved 


The usefulness of the Federal Reserve 
in an emergency has, therefore been 
proved by the highest imaginable test. 
It was proved again in 1920, when the 
world-wide deflation crisis, following the 
war, brought about precisely the condi- 
tions which created the panics of 1873, 
1893 and 1907, with their ruinous results 
on the country’s entire business structure. 
But in 1920, notwithstanding the fact that 
the tying up of credit and shrinkage of 
capital resources was probably unexam- 
pled, panic of the old-time sort was ab- 
solutely averted. Deflation was  con- 
ducted in an orderly manner, without fail- 
ure of large banks or business houses. 


No one familiar with the facts contends 
that this could have been achieved without 
the Federal Reserve. In the first place, 
the Reserve System had created a con- 
centrated gold reserve available for im- 
mediate use, as against a gold reserve be- 











No. 12 


fore the European war centered in the 
hands of six or seven thousand separate 
institutions, hundreds of miles apart, and 
unable to act in harmony. Only the emer- 
gency help of the United States Treas- 
ury averted general bank insolvency at 
New York in 1907. The Treasury itself 
was nearly forced to stop gold payments 
during the gold export movement of 1894. 

Second, the old-time “hoarding panic” 
and “premium on currency” which was 
a familiar incident on such occasions as 
1907 and 1893, and which forced employ- 
ers of labor to pay 4 per cent. premium in 
certified checks to get the cash to meet 
their weekly payrolls, has become wholly 
impossible with the power to issue cur- 
rency in proportion to actual trade needs 
on security of merchants’ paper. Even 
at the climax of the war panic of 1914, 
hoarding of money could not be said to 
have existed in the United States. 


Third, rediscount by the Reserve Banks 
of the loans held by private member 
banks when the strain on the credit was 
accentuated, made possible actual expan- 
sion of credit in the 1920 crisis. At that 
time, the twelve Reserve Banks actually 
increased their rediscounts of agriculture 
and live stock paper $106,000,000 during 
the seven last months of 1920, covering 
the agricultural crisis. Without the ex- 
ample and help of the Federal Reserve 
the “frozen credits,” loans unpayable at 
the day of maturity, could not possibly 
have been carried over. The situation 
would have meant either general insol- 
vency for the borrowers or general in- 
solvency for the banks. 


A Rock of Safety 


Precisely as 1914 and 1920 have proved 
conclusively to what extent the Federal 
Reserve is a rock of safety in critical 
emergency, so the more recent years have 
proved the immensely useful stabilizing 
power of the system in ordinary times. 
The influence of a very slight change in 
Reserve Bank rates has repeatedly been 
sufficient to restrain and stop a specu- 
lative movement which had been running 
wild. The Federal Reserve was not the 
sole cause for the conducting of the enor- 
mous and prosperous trade of 1925-26 
without speculative disturbances, tight 
money, excited fluctuation of commodity 
prices or shocks of periodical business re- 
action. The efficient railroad administra- 
tion and the growing conservatism of the 
merchants were equally influential. But 
it is highly doubtful if the results 


(Continued on page 33) 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Profits of 1926 


| have the impression that in 
many of our manufacturing and 
wholesale enterprises the year 
will not give satisfactory results 
in the sum brought down in black 
after inventories are taken and 
values appraised. It has seemed 
to me that too many of our en- 
terprises have thought more of 
selling than they have of profits. 
You remember the country dealer 
who once remarked, when informed 
he was selling goods at less than 
cost, that he expected to make a 
profit from a large turnover. This 
seems unthinkable in organized 
business; but it looks as though 
many of the Nation’s enterprises 
have operated of late on some such 
basis. They were not making 
profits, yet they felt that they 
could if they sold a sufficient quan- 
tity of goods. Somehow or other, 
they failed to discern that the 
more they sold the worse off they 
were. 


We must have organized and 
well-controlled marketing of com- 
modities if any satisfaction is to 
be derived from the business of 
supplying the needs of people, 
which, after all, is the chief aim 
of business. There has been a 
strong tendency to eliminate the 
wholesaler and to make his ways 
uncertain and painful. As to this 
trend I have all along felt that 
eliminating the merchant in the 
producer to consumer would not 
prove economical or to the advan- 
tage ultimateiy of the customer. 
I cannot see the real value of con- 
cerns cutting one another’s throats 
and salesmen indulging real or- 
gies in the marketing of goods. 
From profits come stability, cap- 
ital and wealth. Without profits 
no business is in a stable situa- 
tion even though its capital is for 
a while sufficient, because capital 


cannot be eaten up constantly 
without being eventually  ex- 
kausted. 

Profits should have a larger 
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share of our attention, not extraor- 
dinary profits but reasonable prof- 
its. But as we are going now, 
the consumer does not seem to 
get any advantage in the cut- 
throat process, yet high overheads 
in marketing are encouraged. This 
practice exhausts the profits with- 
out any ultimate advantage to 
those who consume the goods. I 
fear that the profit side of our busi- 
ness in 1926 isn’t going to give a 
great deal of satisfaction. Out 
railways are doing much better 
because they have economized and 
built up deficiencies. They have 
improved their profits without in- 
creasing rates. By the same 
token, all enterprises must aim to 
keep consumers’ prices reasonable 
and yet by the exercise of good 
judgment and ingenuity in pro- 
duction and marketing make profits 
that will justify the administrative 
efforts and leave something for 
capital after all legitimate claims 
are Satisfied. 

Everyone naturally believes in 
profits. But the foolish way in 
which competitors by cutting 
prices devour themselves without 
benefitting the consumer is some- 
thing for which we can be heart- 
ily ashamed. Safe, stable and 
prosperous business cannot be 
built up on production alone. It 
can be built up only when pro- 
duction yields a fair return and 
a safe reserve for the human ef- 
forts back of the enterprise. When 
a business is not yielding profits 
satisfactory to a reasonable mind 
when conditions permit, then 
something is wrong and_ that 
wrong must be righted if disaster 
is to be averted. 





Apathy 


The householder who leaves his 
home unbolted and unprotected 
for a long season has no right to 
complain if the home is burglar- 
ized. Neither has the manager of 
credits any right to complain of 





Leing looted if he has failed to 
protect his receivables. 

Not far away from New York 
City is a small and thriving com- 
munity where: one law firm has 
for years bought representation in 
the popular forwarding lists, and 
receivables flow into them for col- 
lection and adjustment with the 
regularity of time. This easy situ- 
ation has led this law firm to treat 
receivables for their own aggran- 
dizement. The amount of busi- 
ness they handle has cast a spell 
over the local bankruptcy court; 
and when creditors fail to receive 
the results they expect, the Bank- 
ruptcy Law is blamed rather than 
the apathetic and injudicious man- 
ner in which they have treated 
their property. 


It is just as justifiable for a 
credit manager to take dollar bills 
from the cash drawer and throw 
them around promiscuously as to 
take receivables which represént 
actual value and place them in the 
hands of agencies with no knowl- 
edge of what their eventual des- 
tination may be. As the custod- 
ian of receivables it is not only a 
right for me to know how those 
in default will be handled, and by 
whom, but it is an obligation for 
me to know,—and I say this ir 
respective of the agency used, 
whether one of the Adjustment 
Bureaus approved by the National 
Association of Credit Men or an 
independent agency. If the attor- 
ney in the case is not known to 
the creditor whose property he is 
handling, there cannot be that in- 
centive which controls in the di- 
rect relation or the direct knowl- 
edge of just how and by whom 
the receivable is handled. 


It is discouraging that credit 
departments, not aroused to the 
need of throwing around receiv- 
ables every possible protection, 
become accessories to the looting 
of their own property in so many 
instances. The credit fraternity 
has secured through the amend- 
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that recently became ef- 
fective, an excellent Bankruptcy 
Act. But were it absolutely per- 
fect, results would be deficient if 
creditors failed as they do in so 
many instances now to see that 
their interests are properly rep- 
resented and their property prop- 
erly protected. It may happen 
that too few credit managers re- 
yard receivables as property. But 
as a matter of fact receivables are 
the equivalent or at least should 
be the equivalent of money or 
some other real value. To treat 
them as less than property breeds 
an apathy or an indifference which 
the National Association of Credit 
Men is doing its best to correct. 
The direct personal contact of the 
creditor and the debtor should not 
be interrupted, no matter what 
happens to the affairs of the debtor 
or what expedients are necessary 
to liquidate the receivable in 
whole or part. 


I firmly believe that the more 
we can cultivate and maintain 
the direct personal contact with 
debtors, the better will be the re- 
~ults and the greater will be the 
satisfaction derived from the 
medium employed by credit de- 
partments when receivables need 
~ome extra or legal attention. 


ments, 


The Value of Criticism 


Whenever anyone exerts un- 
usual power to suppress or limit 
criticisms of his policies and his 
actions, there is being built up 
a fund of retribution which soon- 
er or later will break its bounds 
and work serious damage. 


We cannot read without some 
sense of indignation the shafts of 
criticism directed against George 
Washington during the second ad- 
ministration. In many instances 
these attacks were unfair and had 
nothing but envy and _ selfishess 
hehind them. This man _ of 
}rofound ideas made no effort to 
~uppress these criticisms but with- 
-tood them as any man of good 
‘onscience and dignity will. The 
\lien and Sedition Law passed 
‘uring John Adams’ administration 
was highly resented by the de- 
mocracy of those days and was 
largely instrumental in defeating 
the Federalist party in 1800. 

In the summary of what has 
lwen accomplished during the past 
twelve months under Fascist con- 
trol of Italy’s foreign and domes- 
tic policies we note the laws that 
impose penalties for criticising the 
master of the Fascist party and 


the Prime Minister of Italy, Mus- 
solini. Laws were also enacted 
that impose penalties for criticis- 
ing the policies of the Fascist 
party. Italy has been gagged. The 
Italian dictator will one day reap 
as he has sown. 


If modern progress has taught us 
anything, it is that the safety of 
a person or a nation lies in good 
judgment and practical sense and 
not in attempts to gag the modern 
urge towards freedom of thought 
and of expression on public mat- 
ters. So long as the heart of a 
nation is right, the ravings of its 
radicals, the criticisms of its un- 
trained minds are just as futile as 
an effort to hold back the tides. 
Big men can best stand criticisms. 
Big governments can best stand 
criticisms. Big nations are above 
criticisms that have behind them 
no constructive force. 

These reflections are not intend- 
ed as a shaft at the Fascists, and 
Italy, but to show that words,— 
but never thoughts,—can be sup- 
pressed and that it is less danger- 
ous to have the thoughts escape 
in words than to keep them pent 
up until self-control breaks down. 
It is not an easy matter for any of 
us to stand criticism, but even un- 
pleasant criticisms can be used to 
our advantage if we analyze them 
carefully and ascertain to what 
extent they are true. 


Keep the heart and mind right 
and unjust criticisms will harm 
only those who indulge in them. 


Worthwhile Books 


Permit me to offer a personal 
experience. 


Educational conditions have 
changed greatly since my boyhood 
days. It was not then considered 
desirable or advantageous for the 
average youth who had no aspira- 
tions except for a business career 
tc go through college. Feeling 
the urge of self-dependence, I in- 
sisted upon leaving school before 
reaching my fifteenth year. After 
trudging along in a very modest 
way for three years, there crossed 
my path a very congenial man 
many years my senior who grad- 
ually unfolded to’ me ‘tthe truth 
that without fundamental educa- 
tion, no fellow could hope to do 
very much for himself. I immedi- 
ately took to reading, and for three 
years studied under my own di- 
rection at least five hours a day 
and worked at least nine at my 
occupation. 
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From the beginning I resorted 
to serious books. I shall never 
forget working out the syllogisms 
of Whateley and the logic of the 
profound legal learning disclosed 
in Kent’s Commentaries and the 
mediaeval lore  in-  Froissart’s 
Chronicles. This early training 
developed an intense friendshiy 
for serious reading though every 
now and then for recreation « 
good detective story was a great 
joy. I was known for a long time 
in my home city as the man who 
carried a book. I became a Bach- 
elor of Law in my fortieth year, 
having done most of my reading 
on the street cars. 

I have found a genuine interest 
in building mental pictures as ] 
read and in trying to reach the 
philosophy of history. I recall so 
clearly one particular occurrence 
in the building of pictures that 
gave a real revelation. Before the 
opening of the sea rovers’ era in 
the early decades of the Fifteenth 
Century, the silks, jewels, spices 
and perfumes of the East were 
brought to the Mediterranean sea- 
ports for trans-shipment by the 
Italian merchants to far-distant 
places in Europe. When the Ot- 
toman Turk appeared on the 
scene, he was no friend of trade. 
and interfered with the caravan 
routes across the deserts of Asia. 
and his interference interrupted 
the flow of the luxuries of the 
East to the cities of Europe where 
people wanted them. It was nec- 
essary, therefore, to find a new 
pathway to the East and thus the 
lure of commerce brought about 
the memorable discoveries of the 
Italian and Portugese explorers. 

Serious reading, or better still, 
reading seriously, broadens the 
comprehension and intensifies the 
reasoning faculty. Reading is 
mind food. When it is deleterious 
in its effects, it should be avoid- 
ed; but it is greatly stimulating 
when of the proper kind. J know 
of nothing more wholesome in its 
benefits or more needed just at 
present than a return to serious 
reading. Giving a little time each 
day to a good book will have re- 
markable effects and help us all 
the better to meet life’s problems. 

Feeling as I do the importance 
of making close companions of 
worthwhile books, I have noted 
with great favor the Credit 
Monthly’s Winter Book Shelf 
which is inaugurated in this num- 
ber as part of Dr. Fall’s excellent 
department, The Business Library. 
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A Nation-Wide Organization 


M. D. Beuick, Mgr. Public Relations Dept.; 


Samuel Ardron, Jr., Business Mgr., Credit Rokaies Dept., 
Credit Dept.; 


HE extent of the organization of 

the National Association of Credit 

Men is not realized by all mem- 

bers of the credit fraternity. For 
this reason the Crepir MontHLy printed 
last month a two-page map showing in 
color the various service and educational 
activities of the Association throughout 
the United States. And in this issue are 
presented photographs of the offices and 
personnel maintained in different cities by 
the National. organization. All this is 
aside from the hundreds of credit execu- 
tives who generously give their services 
as association officers and committeemen, 
for the advancement of their profession 


EXECUTIVE MANAGER AND HEADQUARTERS STAFF OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
(Left to right) Dr. Frank A. Fall, Mgr. of oe of Education and Research; 


For Service and Education in Credits 


E. Paul Phillips, Mgr. Adjustment Bureau Dept.; 


S. Jefferies, Eastern Division Mor.; J. H. Tregoe, Executive Mgr. and Sec.-Treas.; 


and for the betterment of American busi- 
ness. 

The headquarters office of the Asso- 
ciation is at One Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., in charge of J. H. Tregoe, 
Executive Manager, Secretary and Treas- 
urer of the National Association of 
Credit Men. For administrative purposes 
the country is divided into Eastern, Cen- 
tral and Western Divisions, in charge of 
Divisional Managers, F. S. Jefferies, One 
Park Avenue, New York, E. B. Moran, 
33 So. Clark St., Chicago, B. B. Tregoe, 
Wells Fargo Bldg., San Francisco. 

On Mr. Tregoe’s staff, in charge of 
various departments, are Rodman Gilder, 


WORK OF CREDIT PROTECTION DEPARTMENT 


October 31, 1926 
Number of cases accepted in October 
Cases closed during October because 
of insufficient evidence 
Number of persons indicted in October 
Number of CONVICTIONS in Oc- 
tober 


East. Divn. 
Divn. (Outside 
(Met. of Met. Cent. West. 
Dist.) Territory) Divn Divn. Total 


East. 


(Mch. 22 to 
Oct. 31, 26) 


15 16 12 6 49 


9 22 3 40 
10 12 5 34 


5 0 


Report of Cases Handled for Fiscal Year fer paeretoe & 1, - to Oe 31, 19 


Number of cases accepted 

Cases closed for lack of evidence .... 
Number of persons indicted 

Number of CONVICTIONS 


46 100 
54 44 27 
14 


20 10 
Report of Cases Handled from fone. 4 1, a to or 31, 


Cases accepted since June 1, 1925 

Total cases closed, lack of ‘evidence. . 

Total cases pending today 

Total persons indicted since June 1, ’25 

Total indictments pending today .... 

Total CONVICTIONS since June 1, 
1925 

Total trials lost 


“3s 171 
144 279 
104 188 
68 59 


35 33 
6 7 


Estimate of Recoveries for Estates Through the Department's Activity 
$75,000—$142,200.25—$190,849.48—$21,958 
Total recoveries $430,007.73 








Eastern Division; Frank G. Hathaway; W. S. Swingle, Mgr. Foreign 
Rodman Gilder, Moar. Publications Dept. 


Assistant Treasurer of the Association 
and Editor of the Crepir Montuty, Dr. 
Frank A. Fall, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Education and Research, Man- 
agers E. Paul Phillips, of the Adjustment 
Bureau Department, W. S. Swingle, of 
the Foreign Credit Department, Marshall 
D. Beuick, of the Department of Public 
Relations, Maxwell S. Mattuck, Director- 
Counsel of the Credit Protection De- 
partment, Eastern Division, S. Ardron, 
Jr., Business Manager, Credit Protection 
Department, Eastern Division. 

The National organization has a per- 
sonnel of 97 men and women at the head- 
quarters office in New York, 30 in Chi- 
cago, 10 in San Francisco, 32 in St. Louis, 
and two in Washington, D. C 


Credit Protection 


First in control of the Credit Protection 
Department are the Officers and Directors 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men who are responsible to the entire 
membership for the efficient operation and 
supervision of the Credit Protection De- 
partment. The Administrative Commit- 
tee of each of the three Divisions is im- 
bued with the authority and responsibili- 
ties of the National Board, composed of 
members of the Board, and will be re- 
sponsible to the entire Board for the 
proper functioning of the Credit Protec- 
tion Department in each Division. 

The Executive Manager of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, as the 
representative of the National Organiza- 
tion, its Officers and Directors, and the 
Administrative Committees, must see that 
the Rules and Regulations necessarily laid 
down for the control and operations of 
the Credit Protection Department by the 
National Association, the Board of Di- 
rectors, the Administrative Committees 
and the Credit Protection Committee in 
each of the Divisions, as described herein 
are faithfully carried out. 


The Credit Protection Department 
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covers the entire country and operates in 
the three Divisions with a headquarters 
office in each Division as follows: The 
Eastern Division Office, One Park Ave- 
nue, New York City, the Central Division 
Office, 33 South Clark Street, Chicago, 
the Western Division Office, Wells-Fargo 
Building, San Francisco. 

Each Division is subdivided into Dis- 
tricts with a Branch office in each District. 
These Districts are marked out by the 
Credit Protection Committee in each Di- 
vision but subject to the final approval 
of the Administrative Committee of the 
Division. 

The Administrative Committee in each 
Division, at the beginning of each fiscal 


Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau 


I’ S. Jefferies, 
Manager, Eastern Division, 
One Park:Ave., New York. 


year of the National Association, appoints 
a Credit Protection Committee for the 
Division. These Committees carry the 
designation of Eastern Division Credit 
Protection Committee, Central Division 
Credit Protection Committee, and West- 
ern Division Credit Protection Commit- 
tee. These Committees direct and super- 
vise the operations of the Credit Pro- 
tection Department, carry out its Rules 
and Regulations as may be laid down by 
the National Organization, its Board of 
Directors or Administrative Committee. 
Within such Rules and Regulations, the 
Committees have general control of the 
Department’s work and are responsible 
for its efficient operation. 


Maxwell S. Mattuck, 
Director-Counsel, 
Credit Protection 

Dept., Eastern Div. 


Association Publications 


Educational and service publications 
prepared and issued by the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, besides the 
CrepitT MONTHLY, include: The Monthly 
Letier, a regular message, on credits and 
the business outlook, from the Executive 
Manager; the Vigilantia-Washington 
Bulletin containing monthly news of court 
decisions and Federal legislation; Special 
Bulletins on vital credit subjects; and the 
annual handbook, the “Credit Man’s Diary 
and Manual of Commercial Laws.” 


The Association prepares standard 
forms that facilitate the operation of 
credit departments including the Trade 
Inquiry Blank, the Financial Statement 
Form, etc. 


Beneficial Laws 


The enactment of such all important 
legislation as the Bankruptcy Law and 
the bill which created the Federal Reserve 
system is made possible largely through 
the work of the Association. It is said 
that this service to American business 
alone warrants the support of the Asso- 
ciation by every eligible concern in the 
United States. 


Adjustment Bureaus 


In virtually all important commercial 
centers the Local Associations of Credit 
Men affiliated with the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, maintain officially ap- 
proved Adjustment Bureaus which are 
specially organized on a non-profit mak- 
ing basis to serve creditors and debtors 


Credit Protection Dept., Eastern Div. 


(Above) General View, Headquarters Office, N. A. C. M., and Eastern Div. Office. 
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E. B. Moran, Manager, Central Division, 33 
So. Clark St., Chicago, who is also manager, 
Credit Interchange Bureau Dept., N. A. C. M. 


(Below) Central Division , va Otic de (Above) General Office, 
Field Representatives, read- : we Central Division, N.A.C.M., 


ing from left to right, E. H. : 8 Chicago. 
Lothian, Frank R. Young, : ot 

Fred L. Howard, Waid H. 

McKnight. 


(Right) John Elliot Byrne, Director-Counsel, Credit 


Protection Department, Central Division, N. A. C. M, 
Chicago. 
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(Above) B. B. Tregoe, 
manager, Western Di- 
vision, Wells - Fargo 
Bldg., San Francisco. 


Circle: Supervisor, 
Credit Protection De- 
partment, Western Dt- 
vision. 


(Right) Credit Protec- 
tion Accounting De- 
partment, Western 


oe (Below) General Office, 
Division. 


Western Division. 


Credit Protection Department, Western Division 


in friendly arrangements with economy 
and equity. These Bureaus are the Credit 
Men’s own medium for conducting 
friendly investigations; for concerted ac- 
tion of creditors in the prompt and inex- 
pensive rehabilitation and liquidation of 
embarrassed and insolvent estates; mak- 
ing inquiries into composition offers; 
representation in receiverships and bank- 
ruptcies. 

Most of these Bureaus maintain de- 
partments for the collection of delinquent 
accounts and offer special traveling ad- 
juster service. 

The National Association of Credit 
Men vouches for and closely supervises 
the officially approved Bureaus, a list of 
which appears in every other issue of the 
Crepit MonTHLy. The aim is to have ex- 
pert handling of all past due accounts 
through collection and adjustment, 
whether the debtor’s affairs are in 
friendly liquidation, receivership, bank- 
ruptcy or before a creditor’s meeting. 

he function of the Bureau is to bring . 7 : 

sound and efficient administration into a John E. Norvell, Director of Credit Protection Fund, Con- 
phase of business where waste and mal- ference Room. Western Division. 






























































Credit Interchange Bureau. 


(Above) A part of general office, Central 
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CENTRAL Crepit INTERCHANGE Bureau Dept. OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF CrepItT MEN, St. Louts. 


administration have been too common. 
Adjustment Bureaus serve not only mem- 
bers of the National Association, but all 
creditors interested. 


Credit Interchange 


At St. Louis is established a Central 
Credit Interchange Bureau, in charge of 
E. B. Moran as Manager of the Credit 
Interchange Bureau Department. 


Established in 1919 with 15 bureaus af- 
filiated, the National Clearance System 
has grown steadily until at the present 
time it contains 66 offices in 64 cities. 
When the Central Clearance was taken 
over in 1920 by the National Association, 
there were less than 200,000 master cards 
in the Bureau. There are now 1,900,000 
master cards. During March, 1920, the 
average inquiries cleared per day were 
312. In August of 1926 they amounted 
to 3,600 a day. 


Foreign Credit Department 


The Foreign Credit Interchange De- 
partment, as one of its activities, main- 
tains in the New York headquarters office 
a Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau, 
available to members. Membership in 
this Bureau makes available a_ special 
moral suasion service to assist in ad- 
justing and settling troublesome and 





over-due accounts, and includes a weekly 
confidential bulletin service on foreign 
credit conditions. 


Department of Education and 
Research 


The purpose of the National Institute 
of Credit is to provide at the lowest pos- 
sible cost to the student, educational train- 
ing which will make advancement in busi- 
ness not a possibility but a certainty. In 
the credit field, the Institute aims spe- 
cifically to qualify its students, whether 
beginners, credit men, credit managers or 
credit executives, to move up to the posi- 
tion which is immediately ahead of them 
and which represents the next logical step 
in their advancement. 

The Institute is a Department of the 
National Association of Credit Men. Its 
educational work is carried on through 
two main channels—class room courses 
offered under the auspices of local credit 
associations in a number of cities, and 
correspondence courses conducted from 
the National Office at One Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


The correspondence courses now of- 


‘fered by the National Institute of Credit 


are two: Credits and Collections, and 
Basic Economics. The material in each 
course consists of a text book, printed 
lecture assignments, and problems to be 





(Above) Executive and Stenographic Section, 
Central Credit Interchange Bureau 
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(Left) Section of office containing 1,900,000 
master records on file. 


solved and sent to the Director of the 
Institute for correction and grading, after 
which they are returned. 


Correspondence courses in Business 
English and Accounting are being planned 
and will be announced as soon as they are 
ready. Meanwhile a number of students 
are continuing their work toward the In- 
stitute’s certificates by taking correspond- 
ence courses offered by educational insti- 
tutions such as Columbia University and 
the University of Wisconsin. 


The educational work of the Institute is 
under the direction of the Director of 
Education, aided by a Supervisory Com- 
mittee, composed of a board of four busi- 
ness educators and eight experienced 
credit ‘men. The Committee on Credit 
Education of the National Association 
co-operates in establishing and maintain- 
ing local chapters. 


Credit Problems Studied 


Research work is carried on by means 
of investigations and reports on credit 
problems such as bad debt losses, turn- 
overs, sales terms, cash discounts and cost 
of credit department operation. The Di- 
rector conducts the “Business Library” 
department in the Crepir MonrTHLY, re- 
viewing the latest useful business books 
and advising credit managers by letter 
concerning publications that will be of 
value in their work. 
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The Burroughs Portable 
Adding Machine 


Adds up to $1,000,000.00 
standard full-visitle keyboard 
one-hand control - slightly larger 
than a letterhead — easily carried 
from counter to office, desk to 
desk, or business to home. 


Price only $100—delivered in 
U. S. A. -easy terms if desired. 


The Burroughs 
Calculator 


Adds, multiplies, subtracts, di- 
vides. No larger than a letter- 
head —weighs only eleven pounds 
—durable, efficient, speedy, unfail- 
ingly accurate—costs less than 
any other machine of its type. 


Price only $200—delivered in 
U. S. A.—easy terms if desired. 





ADDING~- BOOKKEEPING~ CALCULATING AND 


Christmas joys are no longer marred by the nightmare of the 
year-end inventory that lies ahead. 


Burroughs has taken the worry and burden out of inventory 
ons It has taken “CLOSED FOR INVENTORY” off 
the doors. 


With Burroughs to help you, you can complete this year’s 
annual inventory accurately and quickly. And for all the 
rest of 1927 you can keep a complete, more efficient record 
of sales, costs, stock and turnover. 


The figures obtained by use of Burroughs Machines tell you 
which stocks are idle or slow, which are getting low—provide 
a dependable guide to purchasing and selling—check leaks, 
losses and errors at their source. 


With a Burroughs Portable Adding Machine, the items are 
listed, extensions made and printed proofs of accuracy pro- 
vided far faster than you can do the work with pad and 
pencil. The Portable is easily moved from place to place. 
A girl can handle it. It takes up little space. It has the 
standard full-visible keyboard. 


The Burroughs Calculator too, is a rapid figuring machine 
that has greatly simplified inventory work in many large 
institutions. 


Why dream and fret about inventory, when Burroughs will 
banish the nightmare forever? Put yourself at the helm of 
your business with Burroughs. Leave worry behind with 
your pad-and-pencil competitors! 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6191 SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
Sales and Service Offices in all the Principal Cities of the World 





the Nightmitre of Inventory 


What Some Users Say: 


“If we used our Burroughs for 
inventory alone, and then put it 
away until next inventory time, 
it would more than pay for 


t 
itself.’’ 
—Bilsborough Shoe Store 
San Francisco, Calif. 





“During the past four years we 
have been using Burroughs Cal- 
culators on inventory work a 
have found that these machines 
effect an almost unbelievable 
saving of time. We would not 
consider handling our inventory 
work in any other way.” 
—S. S$. F-resge Company 
Detroit, Michigan 





“Inventory never interrupts busi- 
ness in our store. With our Bur- 
roughs it is done in a day and a 
half instead of a week, saving 
time, labor and many dollars.” 
—A. T. Vaughn, Inc., 
Greenville, S. C. 
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Selling Christmas Cards 


The Credit Problem in a Seasonal Business 





By Eleanor Boykin 
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One of the earliest Christmas cards, from “Christmas Cards and Their Chief Designs,” by 
Reprinted by permission of Frederick A. Stokes Co., publishers. 


Gleeson White. 


* HOUGH Christmas has never put 
a scrap of gold or silver in my 
pocket, I believe that it has done 
me good; and I say, God bless it,” 


wrote that Yule-tide euiogist, Charles 
Dickens. But that was before the greet- 
ing-card tide started rising. .To-day, 


there are countless pockets into which 
Christmas puts enough gold and silver 
or negotiable paper to last the year round. 

Take Christmas cards, for instance. 
Last year, it is estimated, the sale of greet- 
ing-cards in the United States amounted 
to almost $55,000,000, and any one can 
make a fair guess as to the proportion 
of this sum spent at Christmas time, even 
with due allowance made for Easter, Val- 
entine and birthday cards. 


At the time Dickens was writing, the 
greeting-card as a Christmas institution 
was just getting under way. The first 
Christmas card of which there is any rec- 
ord appeared in England in 1846; the first 
in America was printed ten years later by 
Louis Prang & Co. who have now aban- 
doned this field. But whatever the past 
of the greeting-card, its flourishing pres- 
ent began in 1906 when it was taken up in 
a serious way by our population as both a 
substitute for and an extension of Christ- 
mas giving. Now, the Christmas mails 
flood both business and private houses. ° 

It is not to be understood from this ac- 
count of a new and growing industry that 
the originators of the “Merry Christmas” 
cards pocket their money at the season of 
good will they have helped to promote. 





They hope always to do so by the time the 
“Happy New Years” have gone the 
rounds, but there are times when checks 
are still missing on April Fool’s Day. So 
it is that when the rest of us are counting 
our Christmas greetings one by one and 
reckoning up our popularity, the creators 
of these snowy scenes and holly-twined 
sentiments are counting their accounts re- 
ceivable with some slight anxiety of heart. 
Even Christmas, with all its estimable 
cheer, brings with it the inescapable prob- 
lems of credit and collections. 


In fact, the organization of greeting- 
card manufacturers, The Greeting-Card 
Association, was first formed in 1914 as a 
credit bureau to improve credit conditions 
in the industry. That phase of the As- 
sociation’s activities has now been given 
up, but its members are still vitally inter- 
ested in credit problems, as was evidenced 
by a credit conference held under its aus- 
pices last April and addressed by Dr. 
Frank A. Fall, of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. The group of credit 
executives which met in New York at 
that time under the chairmanship of 
George E. Milner, of Milner Bros., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., decided to perpetuate it- 
self by annual meetings, the next to be 
held in Boston in the spring. There is no 
doubt but that these conferences, held just 
when orders are pouring in, will help to 
make Christmas merrier for the credit 
managers whose fortunés are tied up with 
the all-important holiday. 


“What is the chief stumper of the credit 


manager in the greeting-card business?” 
was asked of Mr. Milner who has long 
been actively interested in credit questions. 
particularly those of his own industry. - 


Bills Dated Ahead 


His answer at*once* was, “Here it is. 
Aithough Christmas cards are shipped 
from the first of July on, it is the trade 
custom to date all bills December 1, mak- 
ing them due January 1. Easter and Val- 
entine cards are ordered for shipment on 
January 15. When this day comes and a 
customer has not paid his Christmas bill, 
the credit manager is faced with the ques- 
tion, ‘Shall I ship the next lot or not?’ 
If he approves shipment, he may be only 
walking deeper into loss; if he refuses, the 
stock of seasonable goods, unsalable in a 
few weeks, may be left on his hands to 
take up space and remind him of a wasted 
investment, in time and money. 

“What do the men in this position do? 
Well, sometimes, they hurdle the bar, and 
take the risk. In any event, they must 
make an investigation to see if they can 
get any guidance from the experience of 
others with the delinquent. Here can be 
brought into operation the principle of 
Credit Interchange, in which I am a great 
believer. 

“It happens that we do not handle these 
special-day. cards, confining our lines to 
Christmas cards and what are called every- 
day cards, so I escape that particular per- 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Our Present Economic System 


Laissez-Faire Combined with State Enterprise 


Concluding Article in the Crepir MontTHLy’s Series on Economics 


By Bernard M. Broudy, B.S., 


HE economic organization that 

has been described in this series 

of articles is quite distinct from 

any political organization of soci- 
ety. While economic and political organ- 
izations are largely independent of each 
other, the degree of their independence 
varies from time to time and from coun- 
try to country, and is never complete. The 
two affect each other, and much discus- 
sion and controversy exist as to the 
proper relation between them. 


During the nineteenth century the view 
that the relation of the State to econom- 
ic organization should be as distinct and 
independent as possible, had the most in- 
fluence. The system of State regulation 
then in force was obsolete and harmful, 
and so had discredited itself. A move- 
ment existed in the first half of the cen- 
tury for the abolition of the obsolete sys- 
tem and this grew in the latter part of 
the century into a movement to impcse 
new regulations adapted to the new con- 
ditions of industry. However, society, 
in spite of these new regulations, still re- 
lies on competition rather than on direct 
State action, to secure harmony between 
public and private interests. 


The present social system in regard to 
economic activities is based, according to 
our authority, Clay, on two institutions, 
broperty and freedom of enterprise. By 
the institution of property (or private 
wealth) society allows a person the ex- 
clusive use and control of any wealth he 
may acquire. By freedom of enterprise 
society allows a person to seek wealth in 
any manner he chooses. There are limits, 
of ccurse, both to the rights of property 
and to freedom of enterprise, set forth 
by law; outright theft and violence are 
excluded from freedom of enterprise, and 
taxation is obviously an_encroachment on 
the exclusive control of wealth by indi- 
divuals. Still, the portion of the economic 
field in which property rights and freedom 
of enterprise do not operate is small in 
comparison with the portion in which they 
do operate; the presumption in the case of 
any form of wealth is a!ways that some 
owner has the absolute control of it, the 
presumption in the case of any trade is 
always that any individual is free to en- 
ter it. The nature of these institutions 
is brought out by a comparison with medi- 
eval society, in which the idea that any 
individual should have exclusive control 
of land or freedom to enter any trade or 
occupation he liked would have been 
thought ridiculous. Property, that is, the 


exclusive use of wealth, is the inducement , 


offered by society to get individuals to 
compete in producing wealth; freedom of 
enterprise is the device on which society 
relies to insure that no one shall acquire 
wealth without competition. 


Market Value an Indicator 


The indicator that production follows, 
the guide that tells individuals to what 
purposes to apply their labor or their cap- 
ital or their land, is market value. Value, 
we have seen, depends on the relation of 
supply and demand. Society—since nor- 


mally it makes no other provision for di- 
recting its productive forces—assumes 
that value is an adequate indicator of 
wants, and that with this automatic indi- 
cator nothing further is required to se- 
cure the most economic application of pro- 
ductive forces to need. 


For the regulation of production and 
distribution in the public interest, society 
relies on competition. In one of the pre- 
vious articles we examined competition 
and saw that it works in two directions. 
Trades, firms and individuals compete to 
sell their products and services; likewise, 
they compete to buy. The competition to 
sell tends to force prices down to the cost 
of production. This effect of competition 
is the chief influence on which society 
relies to protect the consumer against ex- 
ploitation. The competition to buy tends 
to force prices up. This effect of compe- 
tition is the influence on which society 
relies to secure fair treatment of the pro- 
ducer. In the long run, competition gives 
the benefit of improved methods to the 
consumer in the form of reduced prices; 
and since competition to sell is usually 
stronger than competition to buy, the free 
play allowed by society works on the 
whole in the interest of the public as 
consumers rather than as producers. Be- 
cause society normally relies in this way 
on competition for regulation of produc- 
tion and distribution, the phrase “the 
present competitive system” is a just de- 
scription of the present economic organ- 
ization. 


State Control 


Experience has shown that in spite of 
the theory, society cannot, without many 
bad results, leave production and distribu- 
tion entirely to the regulating influence of 
competition. There has. been a steady 
growth of State interference with indus- 
try ever since the doctrine of non-inter- 
ference was first promulgated. The éarly 


- factory system was the source of many 


evils. Unsanitary conditions, long hours, 
risk of accidents from machinery, child 
labor, all these compelled the state to in- 
terfere in defiance of any economic prin- 
ciples. L-we were passed to regulate san- 
itation, ventilation, hours of work, age of 
workers, safety devices, even medical in- 
spection and wages. This interference by 
the State does not supersede private en- 
terprise and does not abolish competition, 
it merely places limits on the freedom of 
private enterprise and imposes some lim- 
iting conditions on competition. 


Likewise, the State has been forced to 
interfere on behalf of consumers. Nor- 
mally society leaves the quality of com- 
modities to be maintained by competi- 
tion, the theory being that consumers will 
exercise good judgment and purchase the 
products of those firms that give the best 
quality at a given price. In practice con- 
sumers do not always use this judgment; 
they consider price rather than quality, 
frequently they lack the knowledge neces- 
sary to judge quality, and the effect of 
competition is just as often to beat down 


M.B.A. 


quality as to reduce price. The State 
therefore has had to impose a sort of min- 
imum quality in the case of certain prod- 
ucts and services. The medical and legal 
professions are examples of the latter. 


The tariff is an example of State inter- 
ference on a wholesale scale. It is justi- 
fied partly on economic and partly on po- 
litical ground, as distinguished from the 
preceding examples which were based 
partly on grounds of morality or general 
social advantage. 


There is an increasing number of cases 
in which the State has found itself forced 
to depart from its usual rule and to super- 
sede private enterprise altogether. One 
case is monopoly, especially those indus- 
tries where efficiency can be secured only 
by monopoly. Public utility service, rail- 
ways, and postal and telegraph organiza- 
tions are the outstanding examples. 


A second case in which the state has 
superseded private enterprise is the case 
of certain services of which education is 
the type. The State has taken control net 
because of a need for efficiency but in 
order to maintain the necessary quantity 
and quality. 

Finally there are those services, the or- 
dinary functions of government, that have 
never been left to private enterprise. The 
State exists because individuals living to- 
gether in a society want services which 
can be provided only by the organization 
we call the State. They want laws to de- 
fine their rights and an executive to en- 
force those laws, to maintain order, and 
to defend and protect the State from at- 
tack. Existing for these fundamental pur- 
poses, the State proves to be the most con- 
venient organization for supplying many 
other services, thus making it difficult to 
set any limit to its functions. These ser- 
vices cost something to provide and have 
to be paid for; tares are the price we pay 


. for the services of government. Govern- 


ment services are distinguished from other 
services first because they cannot as a 
ruie be measured and allocated to indi- 
viduals, and secondly, because we are com- 
pelled to accept them whatever the charge 
made. 


Assumptions of the Present System 


The present economic system depends 
for its justification upon four general as- 
sumptions. It is at these four points that 
Clay aims most of his criticism. 

The first is the assumption of adequate 
self-interest. It is on this assumption 
that consumers are expected to play off 
competing producers against one another 
and so keep prices down toward the cost 
of production. But the inertia which 
leads people to buy from the nearest shop, 
or from the shop they have always bought 
from; the feeling of friendship which 
leads firms to maintain economic rela- 
tions, even when more advantageous terms 
might be obtained elsewhere; the ignor- 
ance which makes consumers eager to pur- 
chase anything for which a fashion can 
be created; all these go to show that the 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Standard Invoice Form 
A Christmas 








Chought = srt Ot — 
for CREDIT me a 
MONTHLY — 
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Readers... — = an 


Genuine good will 
needs no special 
occasion for its 
display . . . but 
during this season 
of universal Good 
Will it is particularly 
fitting for this 
Company to voice 
its sincere appre- 
ciation for many 
evidences of 
widespread good 
will; and, as well as 
cold type can 
express our 
thoughts, to convey 
our hearty greetings 
and good wishes 
for prosperity and 
happiness to 
CREDIT 
MONTHLY 


and its 





FFT nT 


many readers. 


Above Materials received —_____— 192__ and found______saisfactory (Signed). 





The standard invoice form shown 
above is recommended by the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, which 
is actively bringing the advantages of 
using this standard form to the attention 
of business concerns. This form was first 
adopted in 1921, and recommended to 
their members by the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents, the National 
Association of Cost Accountants, the 
American Railway Association and the 
Railway Accounting Officers Association. 


This form also has the support of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. At a 
national conference held in 1925 under the 
auspices of the Division of Simplified 
Practice, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
the form was unanimously endorsed. 
Written endorsements of the national 
standard invoice form have already been 
received from more than 81 nationally 
known trade associations, over 30 large 
railroad systems, and hundreds of cor- 
porations throughout the country. 

The advantages of standardizing invoice 
forms in size and content are these: Mis- 
understandings and inconvenience to busi- 








ness are eliminated; shipments and settle- 
ments of accounts are expedited, clerical 
personnel may be reduced, at a great sav- 
ing; paper may be economized by the 
ability to cut from standard size stock 
without waste; correspondence may be 
cut down, since all necessary information 
is included on the forms themselves; time 
in filing and handling while being checked 
is saved, and uniformity of size saves 
filing space. 

The standard invoice form is printed on 
a sheet 8% inches wide and either 7, 11, 
or 14 inches long, with a tolerance of % 
of an inch in either dimension. Invoices 
longer than 7 inches should have dots or 
short rules printed on the sides 7 inches 
from the top to indicate the point of fold. 
The heading may be moved down, if 
more space is required for the shipper’s 
name, address, etc., and the line spacing 
may be suited to machine or hand writ- 
ing maintaining the same relative position. 

For further information in regard to 
the standard invoice the National Associ- 
ation of Purchasing Agents, Woolworth 
Building, New York, may be addressed. 


Credit Education Needed 


READER of the Crepir MontHLy 

sends the following copy of a letter 
written to a wholesale house by a cus- 
tomer who had refused to furnish finan 
cial statements to both Dun and Brad- 
street : 

“January 27. 

“Gentlemen: 


“As per your wire today, we enclose 
herewith our check for the balance of 
our December account. We have not in- 
cluded the August bill or the September 
bill, both of which are somewhat past 
due owing to the fact that we have mis- 
laid these invoices and therefore request 
that you send us duplicates. 

“We wish to inform vou that we are 
very much dissatisfied with your method 
of conducting business. It is our under- 
standing that we were to be allowed 60 


days credit. If this is incorrect, we feel 
that you might at least have notified us 
before stopping shipments and given us 
a chance to pay the overdue account. We 
think that under any circumstances your 
measures were rather drastic as this ac- 
count was not more than 30 days overdue. 


“With reference to furnishing you with 
a financial statement, we have never 
heard of this being customary in business 
houses. We have furnished financial 
statements to our Bank and to Dun and 
Bradstreet from whom you could easily 
have obtained this information by paying 
their customary fees, which we assure you 
are very liberal. 

“We have advised our factory of your 
attitude and they will probably notify you 
in the near future whether or not they 
will continue to do business with you.” 
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Selling Christmas Cards 
(Continued from page 16) 


TERMS ON CHRISTMAS GOODS 


344% Discount If Paid On or Before 
Sept. 10th 

3% " “ Oct. 10th 
Nov. 10th 
oO Dec. 10th 
Net Jan. 1st 


Positively no Discount allowed after 
DEC. 10th 


214% “ 
2% 


“ “ 


This sticker is attached to invoices sent 
out by Milner Bros. Inc., with shipments 
of Christmas greeting-cards to encourage 
customers to discount. The bills have a 
December 1 dating, although the goods 
are shipped se gh the factory at various 
times after July 1 


plexity. It also happens that our com- 
pany caters to the larger and better fi- 
nanced companies, and many of them dis- 
count their bills.” 

The last few weeks before Christmas are 
notable for the Christmas-card stands 
which pop up as firecracker stands used 
to do around the Fourth of July, appar- 
ently from nowhere. It was natural to 
ask Mr. Milner abcut these fly-by-nights. 

“The hawkers are not of much concern 
to us,” he replied. “They usually buy for 
cash from the jobbers. As for the man 
who opens up a shop temporarily, to draw 
business from the established dealers of 
a neighborhood, we discourage his trade. 
We do not see the sense in using him as 
a market when it means hurting a man 
who is our customer the year round. 

“Another outlet we do not encourage is 
the church organization which wants to 
make money out of the Christmas card 
habit of its members. However worthy 
the cause for which the money is being 
raised, it is not fair for the society to take 
trade away from a merchant, probably a 
supporter of the church, who must keep 
a stock of supplies on hand all the time to 
take care of the demands of his patrons, 
yet must depend upon the last month of 
the year for his best profits.” 

Regarding the aims of the credit con- 
ferences of the Greeting-Card Association, 
Mr. Milner said, “In the first place, we 
dealers in credit want to find out from 
our talks together the best methods of 
disseminating information among the var- 
ious credit departments represented in the 
association. And the best start in that di- 
rection is for us to know one another. We 
also expect to form a tie-up between the 
Sales and Credit Departments, which un- 
fortunately sometimes think they are 
working at cross-purposes. Our confer- 
ences can help to reconcile the two points 
of view that sometimes cause friction be- 
tween sales and credit managers.’ 


“Anyone Can Give Away 
Merchandise” 


Among the companies affiliated with 
the Greeting-Card Credit Conference 
and also with the National Association of 
Credit Men is the Charles S. Clark Com- 
pany, of New York, manufacturers of 
greeting cards and novelties. 

Questioned about methods used in their 
credit department, a representative of the 

company stated: 

“We know there is a tendency in some 
quarters to think of the credit manager in 
a business where the unit of sale is not 














large as checking credits in the gambler’s 
spirit, but this is not our idea here. We 
do not fall back on the law of averages to 
protect us. When an order comes in from 
a new account we do not ship first and 
make inquiries afterward, lest one of our 
competitors may take the chance and get 
ahead of us. Whether the order is small 
or large, we make our inquiries before 
shipping. Anybody can give away mer- 
chandise; the object of business is to sell 
it. 


“Although we have a heavy Christmas 
card trade, it does not overbalance the rest 
of our business, which is made up of a 
steady sale of every-day cards, bridge tal- 
lies, dance cards and novelties of various 
kinds. This keeps us in constant contact 
with our customers and avoids the diffi- 
culties that arise from a once-a-year sale. 
We sell through our salesmen only to 
retailers, not to jobbers. 
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“When a salesman sends in an order 
from a new customer, he is required to 
send with it the form we call our NEw 
CusToMEr’s APPLICATION FOR CREDIT 
(Fig. 1). This he fills out with information 
given him by the buyer. Beyond this, we 
ask nothing further of the salesman with 
regard to the establishing of his custom- 
er’s credit, because we feel that his time 
and enthusiasm should be left as free as 
possible for selling. Besides, we consider 
credit granting as creative a field as sell- 
ing and we operate on this basis of spe- 
cialization. Naturally, we rely on the 
salesman to pass on to us, as he travels 
about in his territory, any news or infor- 
mation which comes to him that would 
have a bearing on a customer’s credit 
standing, but this obligation is not made a 
burden. 

“Tf an applicant is satisfactorily rated by 


(Continued on page 27) 











still a different result. 


wonder, then, 


needs. 


OF NEW YORK 


New York, St. Louis, 


San Francisco, 





What Month Do Most of 


Your Customers Fail? 


In this interesting chart, which shows the fail- 
ure losses of the United States for 1925, January 
is highest, and October lowest. 
just the reverse might be true. 
Such is the actual his- 
tory of commercial failures. 


It proves that you simply cannot tell in advance 
just when failures and bad debt losses are go- 
ing to hit you, or from what source. 
that more and more prudent 
Credit Managers every year are PROTECTING 
their firms’ resources against the unknown and 
unexpected, with American Credit Insurance. 


Policies scientifically designtd to fit your exact 
Let us tell you about them. 


CThe AMERICAN 


CrREDIT~ INDEMNITY Co. 


J. F.M*° FADDEN, presipent 
Offices in All Leading Cities 

Chicago, 
Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Atlanta, Milwaukee, Etc. 


But this year 
And next year 


Small 


Cleveland, Boston, 
Baltimore, 
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“That’s it!” says the Credit Manager 
enthusiastically. “The answer to this ques- 
tion, and to a thousand others coming up 
day after day, are right in that one book!” 


Authoritative answers to questions that must be dealt with 
promptly are readily found in the ‘‘Credit Man’s Diary and Manual 
of Commercial Laws for 1927,”’ with its detailed Index and Reader’s 


Guide. A cloth-bound book of 618 pages (42 more than last year). 
THE BOOK CONTAINS: 


the full text of the Bankruptcy Law with the recent amendments explained; list of referees; com- 
plete record of the many important changes made in State laws affecting credits, secured from the 
Advisory Editorial Board of Attorneys which covers every State in the Union; information in cot- 
venient form on Sales, Contracts and Cancellations, Guarantees, Liens, Exemptions, Foreign Corpo- 
rations, Chattel Mortgages, Consignments, Negotiable Instruments, Acceptances, Trusts and Combi- 
nations, Liability, Bulk Sales, Assignments, Bad Check Laws, Attachments, False Statements, Claims, 
Income and Stamp Tax, Postage Rates, Air Mail, a list of 100 Business Books, etc. 


Can you afford to be without such a book? Order now and start the year using its Diary pages. 
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ery Business Day! 


The wivalled usefulness of the “Credit Man’s Diary and Manual of 
Comnircial Laws” is proved by such comments as 


“Surely indispensable for credit managers.” (New York.) 
“Would not think of getting along without it each year.” (Brattleboro.) 
“Very valuable. Would like to see it in the hands of every credit man.” (Philadelphia.) 
“Using it for some years. I should not want to be without it.” (New Orleans.) 
“A useful book. Certainly a big help to many credit managers.” (Kansas City.) 
“Considerably more than $3.50 worth. Send us two additional copies.” (Springfield, Mo.) 
“Most complete and reliable commercial law treatise in our office. We refer to it many 
times weekly.” (Newton, Ia.) 
“Working without this book is like a mechanic working without one of his most important 
tools.” (Cleveland.) 
“Used daily. I appreciate the work that is being done by the Association in this connec- 
tion.” (San Francisco.) 

And thousands of experienced credit executives express their opinion of the book by 
ordering, year after year, each annual edition, wiih its ample Diary pages. 














To get this book at advance order price, 
$3.50 (regular price $4) order must be 
mailed before Dec. 15 


The 1926 Edition was sold out. 
Make sure of getting your copy of 
the 1927 Edition by ordering 
NOW. See coupon: 
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The Decade of Growing Pains 


Co-operation was Lacking in the ’Eighties 


By J. H. Tregoe, Executive Mgr., N. A. C. M. 


N JANUARY 1, 1879, specie 
payment was resumed, after re- 
peated and savage efforts to repeal 
the Resumption Act of 1875. 
December 1, 1878, found the United 
States Treasury with a gold fund of 
$114,193,000 in excess of gold certificates 
outstanding. Of this sum, held in reserve 
for the redemption of the legal tender 
notes, 95% millions had been obtained by 
the sale of bonds, and some of these bonds 
,had been disposed of in Europe. Parity 
between the legal tender notes amounting 
at the time of specie payment resumption 
to $346,681,000 and gold, was restored 
after we had operated on a depreciated 
currency for more than a decade. The 
experiment was regarded dubiously at 
home and abroad. The gold reserve was 
but 40 per cent. of the outstanding notes, 
and there was ‘but a limited amount of 
gold in the banks of the country. In 
seeming fulfillment of the fears expressed, 
the early months of 1879 found our 
export balance declining rapidly. There 
was a slackening of domestic trade. Iron 
was offered for less than the cost of pro- 
duction. There were appearances of stag- 
nation—and then the scene changed. 
Unfavorable weather conditions abroad 
affected the growing grain crops. There 
was no improvement as harvests ap- 
proached, calamity seemed imminent, 
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_ The causes leading up to the estab- 
lishment, in 1896, of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men are described 
by Mr. Tregoe in the series of articles 
of which this is the second. 


Chapter 1, published last month, of 
this account of the beginnings of a 
great movement, was entitled by our 
credit historian, “The Year of Awaken- 
ing, 1876.” 





while our own fields produced splendidly. 
The foreign demand, because of the fail- 
ures of Europe’s crops, assumed such 
large dimensions that in one period of the 
Fall we were shipping of our wheat a 
million bushels a day. 

This turned the tide of gold in our di- 
rection, and settled definitely the resump- 
tion question. There followed a trade 
revival and the stage was set for the op- 
ening of the Decade of Growing Pains,— 
the ’Ejighties. 


Like a young giant trying to beat down 
the bars of his prison, the "Eighties were 
ushered in. There were serious endeav- 
ors to capitalize the opportunities of this 
new era, but without judicious control and 
the proper credit facilities the efforts de- 
veloped intc speculative manias, which 
collapsed. 
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The trade revival was on when 1879 
passed out. There followed wild attempts 
to levitate the prices of wheat beyond 
reason, but this speculative effort col- 
lapsed in 1881. The same result followed 
a similar attempt with iron, whose price 
was doubled because there was no solid 
foundation to the movement. 


These speculative manias too fre- 
quently lacked a sense of commercial 
honor. This was the period when in the 
railway field the practices of the day were 
highly speculative. The insidious treat- 
ment of our resources found their frui- 
tion in the panic of 1893. 


There were 1514 separate railways in 
1880, and juggling their securities was a 
speculative pastime. Although that year 
was regarded as prosperous something 
was needed to make it really substantial, 
and that something was an intelligently 
controlled credit supply. 


Our population at the beginning of the 
’Eighties was a little more than fifty mil- 
lions. Our farm property was valued at 
12 billions and the nroduce of the farms 
at two and a quarter billions. The cot- 
ton we produced in 1880 amounted to 
6.600,000 bales. Nearly 164 million tons 
of coal; 27,000 tons of copper; 1,100,000 
gallons of petroleum; 3,800,000 tons of 
pig iron; 1,247,000 tons of _ steel. 
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Qur factories in 1880 turned out 
goods valued at about five and a half bil- 
lions. Our exports that year were $823,- 
946,053, and our imports $667,954,746. 
The entire stock of money we possessed 
was $1,185,550,327, with a circulation of 
$19.41 per capita. 

The total cost of running our Federal 
Government in 1880 was $267,642,958. 
Our bank clearings did not exceed fifty 
billions. The deposits in our banks a lit- 
tle more than two billions. There were, 
in 1880, 5,000 failures with liabilities of 
$66,000,000. 

The silver agitation took on velocity at 
the beginning of the ’Eighties and cheap 
money was loudly demanded by its advo- 
cates. 


The trade and price movements of 1880 
and 1881 began to slow down in 1882, and 
the slowing down process continued to 
1884, when a serious disturbance hap- 
pened in our stock market, and uncovered 
some highly speculative practices. 

Forcing silver dollars into circulation 
under the Act of 1887, when they were 
not needed, displaced gold; and, as bank 
clearances fell off seriously in the slowing 
down of business, there crept into finan- 
cial circles a disquieting feeling. Under 
the surface of the speculative movements 
there was no foundation, and too fre- 
quently there was discovered a lack of 
moral backbone. 


The financial disturbance in the Spring 
of 1884 was of serious proportions and 
there came to light some turpitude in fi- 
nancial circles that shocked the business 
community. The President of a large 
New York bank was found guilty of steal- 
ing more than three million dollars from 
the institution. A Wall Street firm failed. 
with liabilities of sixteen millions, and as- 
sets of about sixty-seven thousand. An- 
other well known banking institution in 
New York had been looted by its presi- 
dent. These disclosures came within the 
course of a week. The Decade of Grow- 
ing Pains was meeting with some seri- 
ous setbacks. 


A Credit Technique Lacking 


A fall in prices followed the economic 
disturbance in the Spring of 1884. Es- 
pecially sharp was the decline in agri- 
cultural prices. The world production 
of wheat in 1884 was the largest in many 
years, and the price fell considerably. As 
this sagging of prices happened in the 
face of an increased money circulation, 
the trouble could not justly be ascribed to 
an insufficient money supply. There was 
really a supply sufficient to stabilize con- 
ditions had there been a technique which 
could have founded, on the money we 
possessed, a good credit supply. 


In 1885 agricultural prices were also 
low. The continuous adding of silver 
complicated conditions, farmers became 
dissatisfied. The situation was blamed 
by agriculturists on a lack of money, and 
as a result a free silver coinage bill ap- 
peared in the Congress of 1886. Fortu- 
nately the bill failed in the two Houses. 

The disturbance of 1884 worked itself 
out as such disturbances usually do; and 
in 1886 the stage was again set for an- 
other speculative orgy. There was still 
no credit foundation for the attempt, but 


the nation’s youthful impulse could not be | 


restrained. 


The year 1886 brought also serious la- 
bor agitation. It was practically a free 
fight for all. In the Spring, the Knights 
of Labor organization tried its strength, 
with strikes on the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
way, the Chicago, Milwaukee Railway, 


and the street railways of New York. 
These were followed by the memorable 
anarchist tragedy in Chicago, after which 
there was a subsidence of labor agitation 
until 1888. It is interesting to recall that 
Henry George figured at this period, be- 
came very popular with labor, and after 
a remarkable prominence passed from the 
scene, 


The violence of speculative orgy that 
began in 1886 increased in 1887, with levi- 
tations in the prices of wheat and other 
basic commodities. In 1887 our railways 
laid down 12,787 miles of track, thus 
greatly stimulating the production of 
steel. 

The speculative mania reached out to 
the land. Forty-nine million acres of 


public land were bought in 1888 and 1889. 


Land values in the South and the West 
rose rapidly, and the dreams of the real 


estate operators were something wonder- 
ful to behold. 


In Alabama there had been found rich 
mineral deposits, afterwards capitalized in 
the building up of its coal and steel in- 
dustries. A fancy came to the people 
that throughout the Appalachian Range 
minerals would be found and fabricated, 
that would convert farms into busy indus- 
trial cities. Lhe money that thus went 
the way of rash speculation in the late 
Eighties challenged the sanity of the times. 


Great Britain Sends Goods 


Incidental to this fever of production 
and land speculation, Great Britain be- 
(Continued on page 33) 








“Didn’t pay up! 


Acme is the world’s 
largest company spe- 
cializing exclusively 
in visible record 
equipment. Offices in 
principal cities. 





How many didn’t?” 


“Fourteen,” said the credit 
man, turning to his Acme cab- 
inet. “Here they are—these 
cards with the red signals. This 
tray carries the $50 a month 
installments so we're $700 shy 
on them for November. This 
column shows they have 
already had collection letters 
No. 1 and No. 2, yet not one 
of them has answered.” 

With such information in- 
stantly available and colorfully 
signaled to you on Acme Vis- 
ible Credit Records, the most 
complicated installment credits 
can be kept tightly controlled, 
supervised and ‘acted upon. 


ACME 


Forms that perfectly suit 
your business and fit in with 
your methods can readily be 
devised by an expert Acme 
man near you. You'll find him 
mighty helpful, for he has a 
very wide experience based on 
contacts with scores of prob- 
lems similar to your own. 

Checking the coupon will 
bring him to you—or a copy 
of our new book, “Profitable 
Business Control.” 

You'll find both the man and 
the book well worth a few 
minutes of your time—and for 
either request there is no obli- 
gation, of course. 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY CM-12-26 
| 116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


You may send your nearest representative to 
see me. : 
You may send me a copy of “Profitable Busi- 
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The Seyyid and the Sheikh 


Credit in the Basrah Date-Packing District 


By Alphonse Tonietti 


The author, who describes an actual business transaction with its various credit 
phases, speaks Arabic like a native and has travelled extensively in the Orient. 


“6 VERY family in our village 
will prosper in the coming 
season,” said Seyyid Ahmed 
jubilantly. And simultaneously 

his right hand shot up to his greenish, 

squat head-gear, cocking it at a greater 
angle—an Arab’s way of expressing his 
pride of achievement. 

A green head-kerchief is worn by 
those Arabs who claim descent from the 
Prophet Mohammed. They are ad- 
dressed by all and sundry by the rev- 
erential title of “Seyyid” and are re- 
puted to inherit the power of a “venge- 
ful eye’—a scathing influence with which 
Allah endows the offspring of his 
“Chosen One” for their own defense. 


Seyyid Ahmed, the business man, 
skilled in getting as well as granting 
credit, is one of the shining hghts in 
Gharraf, a village about two days’ 
journey upstream from the port of Bas- 
tah, Mesopotamia. As he stood before 
Sheikh Majeed Al-Hachimi, the village 
head,—and by the same token the banker 
and arbiter of commercial and other dis- 
putes—in the sumptuous mud-built 
mudheef—a sort of reception-hall—he 
explained to that worthy that the next 
would be a year of plenty as a result of 
his success in finding work for every 
available hand in the village during the 
forthcoming date-packing season. 

“Inshallah! Allah prosper your efforts, 
© revered kin of our holy Prophet,” 
Sheikh Majeed retorted. “Inshallah! 
(Allah willing!) But have you made 
sure, O Seyyid, that the Christian infidels 
will supply you with all the necessary 
teed mats and bamboo wherewith to build 
sheltering huts for protecting the honor 
and insuring the privacy to which every 
Moslem woman is entitled?” 

“By my honored Forefather’s sinless 
beard I have!” assured the Seyyid. “Let 
this contract and arboon tell your Ex- 
cellence their tale!” Thus saying he drew 
out of his breast-fold a roll of paper 
and a velvet purse containing the arboon 





THE SeyyIp 


or earnest-money in Indian rupees. This 
was the first instalment of the payment 
made to bind the bargain. 


Sheikh Majeed took up the contract and 
unrolled it carefully. He followed every 
line with his knowing, penetrating glance ; 
scanned minutely every signet seal; saw 
to it that the name of Allah and Mo- 
hammed were duly inscribed at the top, 
thus insuring good luck; and satisfied 
himself that the government revenue 
stamp bore the signature over the seal 
of both parties concerned;—a creditable 
feat for one who could not read a single 
letter. But habit and long experience 
with men and affairs had taught him 
that in order to be valid a contract must 
bear certain earmarks. Otherwise Allah 
forbid that he should enforce its terms! 


“A worthy contract, a worthy contract, 
wallah! (by Allah!)” Sheikh Majeed 
approved half audibly. “And all our 
rights are well protected. But the ar- 


Before starting on a journey, pay your debts! (Koran II, 283) 


boon, the arboon! 
of Allah, you 
more !” 
amount. 


By Aly the Beloved 
should have asked for 
He was agog to know the 


“By the sacred maimed arm of Hassan, 
by the blood-fount of Kerbala, |] 
threatened to leave the Christians,” and 
Seyyid Ahmed’s eyes glowered with ve- 
hemence at this unexpected lapse in his 
Sheikh’s appreciation. “Wallah! 1 even 
threatened to come back empty-handed in 
order to warn our tribes against going 
to Basrah, and might have done so if 
the polluting Christian infidels had not 
raised the arboon. There is no art of 
suasion my Arab ancestors taught me 
which I did not use to convince them, 
What, my good Sheikh, five hundred 
rupees are not enough! Allah make you 
live as many years!” 

“The more you get out of these well- 
fed Christians the greater your merit 
in the eyes of Allah!” and the Sheikh 
piously stroked his rank whiskers 


“May  rose-attared sweetmeats and 
honey fill your Excellence’s mouth for 
this wondrous thought!” ejaculated the 
enthused Seyyid. “Surely Allah in his 
great mercy has deigned to give these 
greedy Christians but the short-lived en- 
joyment of this world in order the fur- 
ther to swamp them with temptations, 
thus reserving paradise and its delights 
for us Moslems.” 


As a matter of fact the Shcikh had 
not expected half’ that much arboon, 
Since the War in Mesopotamia and the 
coming of the /ngleez, as the English are 
called by the Arabs, things had begun to 
assume a different aspect. Money flowed 
freely as the ebb of the Great River, 
Shatt-al-Arab, whose flood comprised the 
descending streams of the Tigris and 
Euphrates at their confluence not far 
from the village of Gharraf. The men 
cf the various straggling settlements had 
responded to the call of money, leaving 
their villages and seeking employment in 
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the port of Basrah. (Only a limited 
number of men were detained in the 
village by the Sheikh forthe defense 
of the women and children.) These men 
represented the various families which 
made up the village tribe. 


News of Seyyid Ahmed’s arrival from 
Basrah with a “long contract” and a 
huge arboon soon leaked out and the 
spokesmen of the various families im- 
mediately crawled out of their reed* huts 
and hastened to the mudheef. Effusive 
indeed was their greeting of the return- 
ing hero whose funds were soon to line 
their purses. There was hardly anything 
said but welcoming wishes, as age-old 
usage and sagacity prescribed’ on such 
occasions. Fully a half hour was thus 
occupied while the coffee-man poured out 
his accustomed round of the black, thick 
beverage in wide-mouthed chma _ cups 
which he artfully clinked in his left hand 
as the steaming delicacy flowed into 
them. 


“May the Prophet be praised for bring 
ing you back alive and well!” the stocky 
Jabir al-Barghash continued to the wel- 
coming roundelay. “And how be your 
precious health, O Seyyidna?” 


“Our Prophet forbid that the Christ- 
tans should not treat you most becom- 
ingly!” another villager chimed in. “In- 
shallah you have not allowed your hon- 
ored hands to touch the unclean food of 
the Ingleez.” 


“Allah’s bird of pardon hover over 
yuur blessed head!” was the greeting of 
Hajji Abid as he entered the mudheef, 
giving the Seyyid the kiss of peace. “May 
you be living in the [’rophe:’s weal!” 

Then came the Seyyid’s turn to inquire 
about the health and well-being of the 
members of the various families, one by 
one, lest anybody be slighted by an in- 
advertent omission. At first the answer 
was that they were all well awaiting the 
return of the Seyyid and his good news 
to voice their needs. In the meanwhile 
they had all wished him long life and 
prayed for his triumph over the unbe- 
lieving Christians. 

“Only,” put in Ali Ibn Sarhan, “but 
let not this trouble your Seyyid’s breast, 
only our sister Marhoona has been strick- 
en with fever and we had to send a mes- 
senger to Ashar for medicines. You know 
how heartless these Jewish perfume- 
dealers are. Marhoona did not have a 
purse, so these worthy brothers had to 
share the expenses with me.” 


“Allah bear witness you have spoken 
truly, O Ali,” corroborated the mes- 
senger. “The trip cost me more than 
[ could tell. Besides, I left my durra 
patch untended while I was away.” 

The rain has been scanty this year, O 
Seyyid,” pleaded another, “and our crops 
have been more than meagre. Our debts 
are heavy and they must be paid off be- 
fore we leave: for Basrah.” 

“Even so said the Prophet,” the village 
Mullah (religious doctor, bowed rever- 
ently. ‘May Allah’s prayers be on him! 
He enjoins us: ‘Before starting on a 
journey, pay your debts!’” 

Seyyid Ahmed had forestalled all this. 
He consequently remained silent, look- 
ing expectantly towards Sheikh Majeed 
for a decisive reply. Like the true stu- 
dent of human nature that every tribal 
head is, Sheikh Majeed allowed every 
one of his followers to give vent to his 
complaints against the hard times. He 
even turned towards them attentive ears 


(Continued on page 32) 





“Those Vital Credit Records 
—You Want to Keep Them Safe!” 


MAN cannot be _ too 
careful about his cred- car 
it accounts. r 1 


Once those vital records are aK XY 
lost—once the matter of pay- 

ment is left to the debtor’s cw 
honesty—how many would 
come in and pay? 


Some, of course. Probably 
not many. You can’t afford 
to take the risk in a gamble 
with fire or thieves. 


Fire, even in a fireproof build- 
ing, can consume the con- 
tents of any office. In a few 
minutes, any time, your busi- 
ness and private papers may 
be destroyed. Some of them 
never could be replaced. 


A Shaw-Walker Executive 
Safe gives permanent pro- 
tection to records and private 
documents. This model, 
$125, with interiors to suit 
at moderate extra cost. A 
complete line ‘of Shaw- 
Walker Sates, $100, $125, 
$210 and up. 


When the cost of security is 
so low, get your valuable 
papers behind steel walls 
now. See this new Exec- 
utive Safe at your local 
Shaw-Walker office or mail 
coupon below. 






































Executive Safe No. 2042 






























Main Office: Muskegon, Mich. 
Branches and Agencies Everywhere 
Consult Your Phone Book 


Shaw-Walker Company, Muskegon, Michigan: 


Send me without obligation your free booklet, “Years to Create, 
Minutes to Cremate,” which shows me how to protect my records. 
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CREDIT MONTHLY 


Answers to Credit Questions 


National Association of Credit Men 


Q. Can a trustee in bankruptcy 
maintain an action under the Bulk Sales 
Law to set aside a transfer made by 
the Bankrupt without notice to credi- 
tors? 


A. In a decision handed down by the 
N. Y. Supreme Court, N. Y. County,— 
under date of Feb. 25, 1926, and reported 
in the advance sheets of the miscellan- 
eous reports dated Nov. 13, 1926, (128 
N. Y. Misc. 105) the Court said:— 


“One Salvatore Chieffo was adjudicated 
a bankrupt on May 16, 1925. The plain- 
tiff was duly appointed trustee in bank- 
ruptcy on or about the 19th day of June, 
1925. This action is predicated upon the 
theory that the defendant, in the purchase 
from Chieffo of the merchandise and 
fixtures in a garage located at No. 12 
North William Street, White Plains, 
failed to comply with the provisions of 
section 44 of the Personal Property Law 
of the State (as amd. by Laws of 1914, 
chap. 507). It is alleged that the sale 
took place on the 3lst day of December, 
1924, more than four months prior to 
the date of the adjudication. 


“The main question at issue is as to 
whether or not the plaintiff, in his ca- 
pacity as trustee, is vested with the au- 
thority to commence this action under the 
provisions of section 44. The trustee in 












credit man. 


risks be held within safe boun 


decisions, once made. 


and of your business. 


Wa. B. Jorcz, Chairman 


Nationalize Your Credits 


Credit 
Insurance 


CREDIT insurance simplifies but can never replace the work of the 


The services of a credit man are indispensable to the manufacturer or 
wholesaler because only poe the exercise of his judgment can credit 
8. 


A National Policy of Credit Insurance is equally indispensable because 
it sets up a standard for the guidance of the credit man and guarantees his 


That guarantee, involving the pledge of the World’s Largest Surety Com- 
pany to prevent, else pay, all bad debt losses in excess of normal, elimi- 
nates the worries usually incident to the conduct of the credit man’s job 


Write for Detai:s of Our Credit Insurance Policies 


National Surety 
Company 


E. A. St. Joun, President 


115 Proadway, New York 


One Park Avenue, New York 













| As To Legal Advice 


T= National Association of 
Credit Men supplies answers 
to credit questions and some of 
the answers, of general interest, 
are printed regularly in the Credit 
Monthly. Advice cannot be given, 
however, regarding legal rights 
and liabilities. Such advice should 
be obtained from an attorney to 
whom all the facts should be 
stated. When such inquiries are 
received, information is furnished 
only as to the general principles 
of law involved. 





bankruptcy upon his appointment acquires 
the right to administer the bankrupt’s 


estate. It has been said that the trustee 
steps into the shoes of the bankrupt. He 
has the power under the provision of 
paragraph e of section 67 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, to set aside a transfer of 
property in fraud of creditors. It must 
be conceded that section 44 of the Per- 
sonal Property Law was not enacted to 
protect the individual who makes a sale 
of goods in bulk, but was designed simply 


to protect those who were creditors at 








E. M. Treat, Vice-President 


the time the sale took place. In Aper 
Leasing Co., Inc., v. Litke (173 App. Div. 
23; affd., without opinion, 225 N. Y. 
625) Mr. Justice Smith said: “The Bulk 
Sales Act being in derogation of com- 
mon law must be strictly construed. The 
transfers therein specified are made void 
as against the creditors of the seller, un- 
less such creditors’ names are inciuded 
in the inventory and a notice be given 
to such creditors of such sale. The pro- 
visions of the statute, therefore, could 
hardly be applicable to parties who were 
not creditors at the time of the trans- 
fer, and who only might become creditors 
upon the happening of some contingency. 
It will be noticed that the Bulk Sales Act, 
as it now stands, declares a transfer 
made in violation thereof absolutely void, 
irrespective of any fraudulent intent on 
the part of the transferor.” 


“The provisions of the statute are ap- 
plicable to those who were creditors of 
Chieffo on December 31, 1924. If they 
should see fit not to press their claims 
under the provisions of section 44 of 
the Personal Property Law, those who be- 
came creditors thereafter could not en- 
joy the benefits which would result from 
a judgment of the court declaring the 
transfer void. Assuming that a sale com- 
plained of involved a large amount of 
money, and that the claim of a creditor, 
who is protected by the provisions of the 
Personal Property Law, was exceedingly 
small, would it follow that the whole 
transaction should be declared void? I 
think not. The purpose is only to pro- 
tect those who were creditors at the time 
cf the sale, to the extent only of their 
lawful claims. The right is an individual 
ene, which may or may not be exercised 
by those for whose benefit the statute 
was enacted. A creditor has a right un- 
der our statute to commence an action 
under the provisions of section 44 for 
the benefit of himsclf and other creditors 
similarly situated. It was not the pur- 
pose of the Legislature to confer any 
rights other than those which are ac- 
quired by the provisions of the statute. 
The plaintiff, as an individval, upon the 
facts set forth in the complaint, undoubt- 
edly has a cause of action against the de- 
fendant. A different situation obtains, 
however, in his capacity as trustee. I: 
may well be that the plaintiff as trustee 
is in a position to plead facts which show 
the transfer now complained of was a 
frandulent one under the common. law. 
He cannot, however, base his complaint 
solely upon the provisions of the section 
referred to. 


“For the reasons assigned herein, the 
complaint will be dismissed.” 

Where a draft attached to a bill 
of lading is sent to a bank for collec- 
tion and remittance and the bank be- 
comes insolvent after collecting but be- 
fore remitting, is the claim of the owner 
of the draft entitled to preferential 
payment? 

A. The law is apparently well settled 
that where a bank takes a draft with a 
bill of lading attached, merely as a col- 
lecting agent and without authority to 
deposit the proceeds collected to the 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Selling Christmas Cards 
(Continued from page 19) 


the commercial agency which we use and 
his record with some of our competitors 
with whom he has carried accounts proves 
to be good, approval of his order is too 
simple to need discussion. But if he fur- 
nishes only local references and they do 
not respond promptly to our inquiries, 
there may be complications. We write a 
second letter to the firms referred to, and 
if there is still no answer, we then write 
direct to the customer, acquainting him 
with the situation, and ask him for other 
references and information. 


Every Order a Sale 


“Here let me say that we regard it as 
our principal duty to turn every order into 
a sale, if it is at all possible to do so, and 
we make every effort before we give it up. 
If a dealer’s history or condition does not 
warrant extending credit, then we try to 
get the cash, that is to say, we broach the 
matter of pre-payment to him with the 
idea of inducing him to remit in advance 
or accept C. O. D. terms, not with the idea 
of simply turning him down. If an order 
fails to become a sale, the salesman’s time 
has been wasted, and his morale may be 
slightly disturbed for the time, for we 
assume that he has acted in the best of 
faith. 


“As to setting a limit to a man’s credit 
in accordance with his capital, we do not 
believe there can be an inviolable rule for 
this. We sometimes place a limit equal to 
the amount of his first order, but this may 
be stretched if his paying habits are good. 


Jones has a fire— 


A prosperous little trade built 
up at the cost of a great effort— 
nipped in the bud. 


But Jones was no fool, his 
creditors would not have to wait, 
and his future was secure. Fire 
insurance, yes—but covered by 
USE & OCCUPANCY (Business 
Interruption) Insurance, (thanks 
to that agent) which would 
bridge the gap until his income 
recommenced. 





His policy covered interest on 
indebtedness, running expenses, 
clerk hire and advertising in 
force, and best of all—loss of net 
profits during unproductivity. 





See the nearest National Lib- 
erty Agent and learn about this 
important coverage. 


Natiorral Tiberty 


Insurance Company 


of America. 


Home Office: 709 Sixth Ave. 
New York 










Personal 
Other information. 


NEW CUSTOMER’S APPLICATION FOR CREDIT 


The information given in this application is furnished to the Credit Dept. of 
Charles S. Clark Co. for the purpose of securing open account terms which are: 
—z2 per cent 10 days, NET 30 days: as of first following MONTH. 


RIO oo rs a ca i citeravacwnorese's 


ME Bhs scat Sew os cca tieeod ec. 
Is business owned by individual? (Give full name) 
Is business a partnership? (Give full names of partners) 


ere Cy a 


Coe ee meee eee eee eee eeeeeeseeeeeeeesee 


Is business a corporation? ........... 


ee ee When was business started? ........... 


REFERENCES 


SS econ tas chal int i) as Sdianitare’n ofa 
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We are strong believers in the ledger test. 
Any time, we would prefer to have ledger 
experience to guide us in passing on a 
credit rather than a commercial report or 
financial statement. It may be our own 
ledger experience or that of some other 
company that sells to him and gives us the 
benefit of its experience. 


“This interchange of ledger experience 
directly from one house to another is help- 
ful now that competitors have outgrown 
the feeling that they should be evasive- in 
giving information which might help to 
put one of their good customers on some 
one else’s books. There is another form 
of direct interchange which ten of us‘ in 
the greeting-card industry use. At the end 
of the month, each of us sends to the 
other a list of any accounts which have 
been put into the hands of an attorney 
during the month. 


“Our own policy about turning an ac- 
count over to an attorney to avoid this set- 
settiement of the issue as long as it seems 
that kindly co-operation will do any good. 
When maturity date is 30 days past due, 
we send a first collection letter, and then, 
if necessary, follow this with three other 
form letters at intervals of ten days. Fin- 
ally, a personal appeal is made in the hope 
of arriving at some agreement. 


Simple Equipment 
“The equipment of our Credit Depart- 
ment is very simple. A credit file contains 
the reports and credit correspondence of 
every customer, and these files are directly 
back of the credit desk where they are 
readily accessible either for his secretary 


(Continued on page 30) 
















Amt. of 
Ist order $ 
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Incorporated in what state? ........... 


(Give Number, Street, City and State) 
Address 














































Report submitted by 


Losses Paid Since 
Organization 


$65 885 546.34 


Report additional details on other side - 


Fic. 1. Actual size 8% x 10% in. 
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Answers to Credit Questions 
(Continued from page 26) 

credit of the owner of the draft, it ac- 
quires no property right in the proceeds 
and in case of the insolvency of the bank, 
the claim of the owner of the draft would 
he entitled to a preference if the funds 
collected could be identified. 

As a general rule, the proceeds of pa- 
per collected by a bank become the prop- 
erty of a bank and part of its general 
fund, and the bank becomes a debtor to 
the owner of the paper for the amount 
collected less the charge for collection. 
It follows therefore, that in such a case, 
cn the insolvency of the collecting bank, 
there is no preference in favor of the 
owner of the paper. It is only, where, 
ty the terms of the engagement to col- 
lect, the fund is to be kept distinct as 
the property of the owner of the paper 
and when the paper is accepted for col- 
lection, under express directions to col- 
lect and remit, that the proceeds of the 
collection constitute a trust fund. 


Q. We would like to know when the 
most recent law affecting Bulk Sales in 
Louisiana was enacted. Where could 
we obtain copies of this law? What 
were the principal changes? 

A. The law referred to is the Model 
Sales Law, drafted and recommended by 
the National Association of Credit Men. 
The new Louisiana law was ‘approved by 
‘he Governor, on July 15, 1926. Its prin- 
cipal features are that it includes not 
only a stock of merchandise, but also 
fixtures, equipment used in display, man- 
ufacture, care or delivery of any goods, 
wares or merchandise, and expressly in- 
cludes movable store and office fixtures, 
horses, wagons and automobile trucks and 
other vehicles or other goods or chattels 
of the business of the seller. 

This comprehensive definition was pre- 
pared after examination of all of the de- 
cisions in the various jurisdictions with a 
view to avoiding any uncertainty as to 
whether the word fxtures includes dis- 
play fixtures which are movable and 
which are not affixed to the real estate. 
There have been some decisions in some 
of the states that the verm “fixtures” un- 
less expressly extended, as in this statute, 
includes only “fixtures” as understood in 
the law of real estate—-that is, articles 
of personal property so affixed to the 
real estate as to beccine part thereof. 

The Jaw contains the usual provision 
that the transferor and the transferee 
shall prepare an inventory of the goods 
to be sold and that the transfcree shall 
demand and receive from the transferor 
a sworn statement of the names and ad- 
dresses of the transferor’s creditors 
with the indebtedness owing to each aud 
that the transferee shall, at least ten days 
before the completion of the transfer by 
jayment of the consideration, notify the 
creditors of the proposed transfer. The 
law expressly provides a remedy for 
creditors whose names have been omitted 
from the statement, to wit, that they may 
give written notice of their claim to the 
transferee and shall thereafter be en- 
titled to share equally with other credi- 
tors in the proceeds of the sale or other 
transfer. 

The law further provides that the trans- 
feree shall pay over the consideration 
pro rata to the creditors of the trans- 
feror, thus making the transferee au- 
tcmatically a trustee for the custody and 
distribution of the consideration of the 
transfer. 

Anyone swearing falsely to the required 
list of creditors and indebtedness is 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 


The law further provides that trans- 
fers shall include not only sales, ex- 
changes and assignments, but also pledges 
and mortgages and whether or not the 
same are for cash or on credit or in ex- 
change for certificates of stock, bonds 
or other obligations of a corporation. 
This last clause is inserted for the reason 
that certain courts have held that a trans- 
fer in exchange for stock, bonds, or 
other obligations of a corporation was 
rot a transfer for “cash or on credit.” 
Property transferred in violation of the 
provisions of the Act is expressly made 
subject to attachment, thus removing 
any doubts as to whether a transaction 
within the terms of the statute is a 
fraudulent transfer as contemplated by the 
attachment laws. 


To summarize: The Louisiana statute, 
in the opinion of counsel of the National 
Association of Credit Men, gives credi- 
tors the most complete protection that is 
afforded by any Bulk Sales Act in effect 
ir: the United States. 


Copies of the Louisiana Bulk Sales 
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Law may be obtained by addressing the 


National Association of Credit Men, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 
The Utah Bulk Sales Law is alse 


available from the same source. 


Q. One of our former customers has. 
refused to pay an account with us. 
We started suit against him and secured 
a judgment. However, we find that 
his business is covered by a chattel 
mortgage. We are advised that we must 
put up a surety bond to proceed with 
execution of our judgment and make 
levy in this case. In the event the 
business did not bring sufficient to 
cover the chattel mortgage, would we 
be liable for the deficit? 


A. Yes, that is the reason you put up 
your surety bond. It is dangerous to levy 
subject to a chattel mortgage if the chat- 
tel mortgage covers the entire business, 
as in a forced sale the proceeds of the 
sale are often less than the mortgage it- 
self. Your local.representative or attorney 
should make careful investigation before 
procedure of this sort. 


Studying the structure of 
metals in the photo-micro- 
graphic section of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. 


The Protection of Research 


A important branch of telephone research is that 
which seeks to discover new materials, to per- 
fect manufacturing processes, to improve construc- 
tion and maintenance methods, and therefore to 
insure a longer service life for telephone plant, to 
effect economies, and to continue a high quality of 
service. To this end there is continuous experiment 
and investigation embracing instruments, switch- 
boards, pole lines, cables, and all other items of tele- 


phone equipment. 


This research leads to improvements that have a 
nation-wide application. It is a protection to the in- 
vestors who have built the plant with their savings 
as well as to the telephone users who rely upon it 
for uninterrupted service. The plant of the Bell Sys- 
tem had, on January 1, 1926, a book cost of $2,626, 
270,553. These facilities, and the nation-wide service 
they provide, underlie the securities of the Bell System. 





This investment stock cati be bought in the open market 
to yield a good return. Write for booklet, 
“*Some Financial Facts.”” 








“BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. he 


D.F. Houston, President 
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Merry Christmas 


Happy New Year 
1 you all -~ ~- 
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Selling Christmas Cards 
(Continued from page 27) 


or himself. On the credit manager’s desk, 
a work distributor holds all the credit ap- 
plications pending. For the rest, we de- 
pend on the ledgers which are always 
available in the adjoining book-keeping 
department, with last-minute and unques- 
tioned information as to all previous cus- 
tomers.” 


Trends in Christmas Cards Business 


As users of the Christmas greeting-card, 
as well as observers of customs in var- 
ious businesses, readers of the CreEpIT 
MONTHLY may be interested in some of 
the present-day trends in Christmas-card 
buying and selling. 

Orders are taken during February, 
March, April and May; shipments are 
made from July on. Reorders come in 
to almost the last minute and frequently 
add one more problem to the credit 
executive’s overflowing responsibilities. 

Production begins immediately after 
Christmas, and since payment is not made 
until January of the next year, a consid- 
erable part of the manufacturer’s capital is 
tied up for a year, bank borrowings tak- 
ing care of the peak periods before de- 
liver‘es begin and discount payments start 
to come in. 


For a Christmas greeting card line, con- 
sisting of 600 numbers, about 400 designs 
are required, and it ordinarily takes from 
July 1 to January 15 to make up the full 
line. The advance work may reach a 
cost of $20,000 to $25,000, and, according 
to Charles S. Clark, an annual business 
of $500,000 in greeting cards needs an in- 
vestment of not less than $250,000 in ad- 
dition to bank borrowing. 

Lacy cards, even Valentines, are no 
more. The greeting card of to-day is a 
substantial affair strong enough to go 
safely through the mails and then to sit 
up on the mantelpiece and look its best. 
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There is a waning in the call for jingles 
or Sentiments in verse, except on “Moth- 
er,” “Father” or other “family cards,” 
which are likely to accompany Christmas 
presents. 


The trend in selling, exclusive of the 
orders for individual cards, is toward the 
box assortment, a selection of ten or more 
different cards in an attractive box. This 
expedites sales during the rush of Christ- 
mas buying and also minimizes loss 
through handling. 


Not a single design used this year will 
be used next. The designers and senti- 
ment writers are employed either on sal- 
ary or on retainer contract for exclusive 
work, sometimes with royalties and bo- 
nuses paid in addition. There are also the 
free-lance writer and designer who place 
their products where they can find a mar- 
ket. One well-known sentimental writer 
is said to have an income of $20,000 from 
his contributions to sunshine-spreading. 

Women buy more cards than men, but 
men pay more for their ready-made sen- 
timents. 

‘Bhe backbone of the business now is 
the individualized card. It is usual for an 
order to run to 100 or 200 cards, and it is 
not unheard of for a man who has found 
a card to his liking to order 2500 to send 
out personally. 


International Credit 
Co-operation 


HE Infernational Chamber of Com- 

merce co-operating with a delegation 
from the National Association of Credit 
Men at a meeting at Brussels in June, 
1925, passed a resolution on international 
co-operation in the granting of credit. 
For that reason the credit fraternity will 
watch with interest the deliberations of the 
Chamber at its meeting as scheduled for 
June, 1927, in the hope that the credit 
association idea may be forwarded. 


It will be remembered that Ernst B. 
Filsinger, of Lawrence & Co., New York, 
acting for the National Association of 
Credit Men, made an address to the 
Chamber of Commerce at Brussels two 
years ago on the subject of credit co- 
operation as it has been developed in this 
country. Following his address, which 
was reported in the July, 1925, Crepit 
MonTHLy, the Chamber adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

RESOLVED: That the Congress of the 
International Chamber of Commerce rec- 
ognizes that, in granting commercial cred- 
its throughout the world, merchants and 
manufacturers, although ‘of different na- 
tionalities, have strong mutual interest; 

That the Congress would view sympa- 
thetically co-operation among the mer- 
chants, manufacturers and exporters of 
the world in matters of commercial credit. 


That the Congress refers the matter to 
the Council with a view, if thought fit, to 
the appointment of a committee which 
will study the possibilities of co-operative 
effort by the credit grantors of all na- 
tions to the end that the mutual interests 
of all may be better served. 


The 1927 meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce will be held next year at 
Stockholm, June 27 to July 2, 1927, the 
American Delegation leaving New York 
on the S. S. George Washington, June 15, 
1927. Inquiries may be directed to C. J. 
C. Quinn, Manager, American Section, In- 
ternational Chamber of Coram, Con- 
necticut Ave. and H street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D 
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Our Present Economic System 
(Continued from page 17) 


so-called self-interest of consumers can- 
not be relied on. 

This first assumption of the competi- 
tive system takes a very narrow view of 
human nature. The pressure of compe- 
tition would be intolerable if every one 
always insisted on his full “pound of 
flesh.” However, by relying on material 
self-interest for the driving force of m- 
dustry, society encourages a diligent pur- 
suit of wealth; it penalizes the man who 
does not care about money-making, and it 
tends to put wealth under the control of 
the greedy and unscrupulous. 


The second assumption is that competi- 
tion in industry will result in the sur- 
vival of the socially fittest. It is ciear 
that the struggle can have the effect of 
selecting the fittest only if the competi- 
tors start level. The system cunfuses fee 
competition with equal competition. Pri- 
vate property makes it impossible that 
free comnetition should be equal. Most of 
the competitors are handicapped by lack of 
property, which means defective training 
and lack of capital. Hence for most peo- 
ple freedom of enterprise is an empty 
privilege; it must not be confused with 
equality of opportunity. 


Freedom of enterprise is a partial check 
on incompetence and it enables the ex- 
ceptionally able or fortunate to rise to 
positions of importance. Its establish- 
ment has resulted in great increase in 
wealth, showing improvement in the or- 
ganization of production, but it cannot be 
relied on, in the existing inequality of op- 
portunity, to secure a distribution of the 
product in proportion to ability and in- 
dustry. 


The third assumpticn is the most im- 
portant and is put thus: that as a rule 
private wealth is the reward of service and 
conversely, services will be induced by 
the prospect of private wealth. Excep- 
tions to this statement are so numerous 
as to suggest doubts of its validity. State 
interference in monopoly is for the pur- 
pose of preventing individuals from ex- 
actirg payment out of proportion to ser- 
vice. Any restriction of competition, even 
if it falls short of complete monopoly, de- 
prives the consumer of his safeguard, 
competition; and restrictions are far more 
frequent than perfectly free competition. 
Producers find it possible, by advertising, 
to create demand, and make a profit by 
supplying what nobody ought to want. 
Pills that cost a couple of cents a box to 
make and can have no effect on any dis- 
ease are sold at 25 cents a box or more. 
Similarly countless products, made only 
to sell, earn for their makers profits 
which represent no social service. Even 
when the advertised commodity is good of 
its kind, the payments made by society 
are out of all proportion to the service 
received. Utility to a community is one 
thing, utility to individuals quite another. 


The last assumption of the present eco- 
nomic system is that market value is not 
only an automatic indicator for produc- 
tion to follow, but an ideal one. A high 
value indicates that a thing is wanted 
much, it stimulates the supply; falling 
value shows that no more of a thing is 


wanted and at the same time checks the 
supply. Such an assumption requires not 
merely free but equal competition. Un- 
equal incomes distort this principle. The 
same commodity has a different utility 
for each individual. A rich man will pay 
five dollars for an article for which a less 
wealthy man will give only fifty cents. 
The price is no indication of the social 
value. 

In conclusion (to use Clay’s words) it 
will be noted that the policy of laissez- 
faire, which dominted the State during a 
large part of the last century, created 
many difficulties for the State in this 
century. Freedom of enterprise in some 
form or another must be the basis of 
any: organization of production based on 
specialization; not only is it the only ef- 
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Constructive 
Auditing 


An independent audit is to be regarded always 
as the means to valuable advice from the audi- 


Too often, auditing service ends with the report 
of the financial condition of (name) as of (date). 


Auditors should be equipped—and should be 
employed—to offer recommendations in con- 
nection with method, policies, financing, etc.; 
to furnish comparative statistics intelligently 
prepared; to point out how mistakes and waste 
may be eliminated, and pitfalls avoided. 


Of course, every audit should be a Detailed 
Audit. But whether it be Detailed, Semi- 
Detailed or Balance Sheet, it can, and should 
be made to, serve as the basis not only of the 
financial report, but also of constructive help. 
With the business man’s appreciative under- 
standing of this help, and the cooperation ox 
progressive Public Accountants, Auditing be- 
comes Constructive and offers its greatest 
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fective guarantee of individual initiative, 
and therefore of adaptability in the organ- 
ization, but the alternative is a task to 
which no body of officials is equal. But 
freedom of enterprise does not exclude 
State enterprise, andthe existing pre- 
sumption against any interference with 
freedom of enterprise is the most serious 
hindrance to true economic progress. 


Telephone COR tlandt 3787 


Samuel Newberger & Co. 
Accountants & Auditors 


38 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
SAMUEL NEWBERGER, C. P. A. 
ember, American Institute of Accountants 
COST SYSTEMS—TAX REPORTS 
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The Seyyid and the Sheikh 


(Continued from page 25) 


and a sympathising countenance. At 
last he made answer. The inborn dis- 
cipline, the unwritten but not less effec- 
tive injunction to obey the voice of the 
leader which is the dower of every true- 
born Arab, magically sealed their lips 
and fixed their attention. 

“Seyyid Ahmed, may thy great An- 
cestor’s name be ever embalmed in the 
memory of the faithful,” slowly but with 
the peculiar dignity so characteristic of an 
Arab Sheikh, he began, “Seyyid Ahmed, 
do not heed these malcontents.” And 
lis imperious eyes encircled the whole 
mudheef, causing the men to cower be- 
neath the weight of his words. “You 
have our full-hearted blessing and grati- 
tude for your noble efforts, Seyyid 







Ahmed. Every woman and child will 
pray for you. The coming year,” address- 
ing the assemblage, “will surely be a 
palmy one. Let all rejoice and do their 
best. Here is the contract, a long and 
advantageous one,” and pointing to it 
as it lay beside him on the cushion, he 
held up the purse. “Your rights are here 
with me and I stand pledge for every 
piece of money.” Simultaneously the palm 
of his right hand sprang flat over his 
breast in token of an Arab’s good faith. 

“Long life and peace to you!” was the 
exclamation heard on every hand. 

“Our good Mullah,” resumed the 
Sheikh, “may it please you to read out 
the name of every hand that is pledged 
for the coming year. We shall then al- 
lot to each individual her arboon in ac- 
cordance with her ability as we have 
known of her from the past.” 

As the learned Mullah called off the 
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name of each woman the Sheikh assigned 
to her a stated arboon. His decision had 
the force of a divine decree. His mem- 
ory is unfaltering, for he knows, among 
other things, how many date boxes each 
and every woman can pack in a day and 
can teli the exact sum of money she 
had earned the previous year. A shrewd 
judge of men, and especially women, an 
encyclopedia of their merits and demerits, 
a provident and wise law giver,—such 
zre some of the qualities which go in- 
to the making of a Sheikh. 


Fully alive to his credit obligations, 
every man, as he received his family dole 
of the arboon, left the mudheef after 
having dipped his thumb in ink and 
daubed it against his name on a docu- 
mented receipt stating his name and the 
amount which he received to be dis- 
tributed among so many members of his 
family and pledging them to hire their 
services for the term of two months at 
a date-packing station in the environs of 
Basrah. And each one knew that any 
repudiation of their contact would de- 
stroy his credit and entail social ostra 
cism for himself and his family. 

The Seyyid, who is directly responsible 
to the Sheikh of the village, is known as 
Tindayl. With the Sheikh’s sanction the 
Tindayl yearly seeks the city of Basrah 
where he negotiates with one of the 
numerous date-merchants for transporting 
a number of hands to do the packing 
These native Christian merchants buy 
the dates from the landed date-growers 
and, in order to pack the fruit in spe- 
cially-sized boxes to suit the requirements 
of the British and American markets, 
they engage the much-needed iabor of 
these river Arabs for the arduous under- 
taking. Not only the British Isles and 
America consume these dates, but innum- 
crable European and Asiatic marts order 
their quota months ahead. Basrah yields 
the most famous commercial varieties of 
dates. In this country, for instance, they 
are sold in the groceries packed in small 
carton boxes and branded Dromedary 
Dates. In short, dates form the one ar- 
ticle of cultivation upon which thousands 
of people in the city of Basrah and its 
suburban hamlets subsist. 

Immemorial experience has shown that 
when a Tindayl comes to a date merchant 
with the sanction of his village Sheikh 
his credit may be considered excellent and 
he can be trusted implicitly. Moreover. 
the payment of debts is considered a 
sacred duty among the Arabs. The Tin- 
dayl is then extended this credit—arboon 
—on practically no other recommendation 
than an Arab’s good faith. 


Inflation Danger Diminished 
6¢ BELIEVE that the action of o:: 

Federal Reserve System,”  say- 
Henry M. Robinson, president of the 
First National Bank of Los Angeles, in 
the Wall Street Journal, “in agreeing to 
work with the Bank of England in get 
ting the English currency back to a gold 
backed basis constituted one of the wises:i 
most courageous, and most far-seeing ac 
tions ever taken by a bank of issue. It 
has been of immeasurable benefit in in- 
ternational trade; it has relieved us from 
the menace of devaluation of gold, and 
it has diminished in the United States the 
danger of inflation. Likewise the stabil- 
ization of the German currency on a gold 
basis was in considerable measure achieved 
through American constructive effort, in- 
asmuch as more than half of a very con- 
siderable loan to Germany, aggregating 
800,000,000 marks, was contributed di- 
rectly by this country.” E 
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Identified With Prosperity 
(Continued from page 7) ’ 


achieved would have been possible with- 
out the co-operation of the Federal Re- 
serve, which banks could not have pro- 
vided under the old system. The new 
system has stabilized money _ rates 
throughout the United States. Through 
its concentrated credit and collection fa- 
cilities it has made possible quarterly 
Treasury financing since the war running 
to’ billions of dollars on a single day— 
operations which in the old times would 
have paralyzed the money market and 
completely upset business plans. 

In short, the Reserve System is so ab- 
solutely identified with the epoch of im- 
mense American prosperity since 1914, 
with out change from the position of a 
borrowing state to that of creditor to the 
whole outside world, and with the smooth 
and satisfactory course of the present 
trade expansion, that it is difficult to im- 
agine what our history of the past twelve 
years would have been without the Sys- 
tem, or what our history of the next 
twelve years would be without it. At 
heart the American people fully appreci- 
ate the incalculable service of the present 
American banking :ystem. They have 
recognized it, even when under the influ- 
ence of resentment caused by hard times 
and falling prices. The American far- 
mers believed, wholly erroneously but 
honestly, that they had been badly treated 
by the Federal Reserve in the deflation 
period 1920-21. Yet in the heat of the 
subsequent controversy, no proposal was 
ever made to do awav with the Reserve 
System. After a lone series of country- 
wide discussions and Congressional de- 
bates, practically all that even the “farm 
bloc” asked was the addition to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board of one member quali- 
fied as a practical farmer, This is at 
least reassuring precedent for the period 
when renewal of the charters will be un- 
der discussion. 


The Decade of Growing Pains 
(Continued from page 23) 


came very active in the export field and 
sold the output of her factories to the 
countries of the American continents, 
upon the understanding that she would 
take over the securities of business en- 
terprises and public utilities in payment 
of debit balances. Her gesture to our 
country was very strong, and the people 
fell for it. We imported basic commod- 
ities and luxuries in unusually large quan- 
tities, and that converted, in 1888 and 
1889, the export balance of the earlier 
years of the decade into an import bal- 
ance. 

Under the lure of the strict credit ex- 
change, without the need of paying gold 
immediately in liquidation of import bal- 
ances, our merchants bought freely and 
failed to recognize that an indebtedness 
honestly contracted must be liquidated 
some time. The unusually heavy impor- 
tations from abroad, added to the pres- 
sure of our own productive capacity, 
were entirely beyond our abilities to fi- 
nance, and we fast entangled ourselves, 
with an aftermath that was to occur in 
the early ’Nineties. 


Monies In Sub-Treasuries 


The custom receipts from our heavy 
imports gave a large surplus to the United 
States Treasury. The monies paid for 
customs were tied up in the sub-treasur- 
ies, a plan thoroughly unscientific which 
had in it the essence of serious trouble. 


How to get rid of the surplus vexed Con- 
gress for a. while; but the answer was 
larger disbursements, not the contraction 
of income. Extravagance in public fi- 
nance was therefore cultivated, with a 
result that almost wrecked our public 
credit in 1895. 

The ’Eighties witnessed the opening of 
the Panama Canal venture, and its disas- 
trous close with serious losses to thou- 
sands of investors. 

The close of the decade found the spec- 
ulative mania still rampant, with combi- 
nations going on in productive enterprises 
that reflected the keenness of uncontrolled 
competition, with the railways biting into 
the very vitals of one another and with 
no substantial foundation to our indus- 
tries and finance because we possessed 
but little gold and. our credit was unor- 
ganized. 

The close of the decade found us in 
1889 with a money circulation of approxi- 






mately $1,600,000,000, an increase of 40 
per cent since the opening of the decade, 
with our bank deposits about doubled, our 
steel production doub!~“ our factory pro- 
duction about 78 per cent. larger, and our 
check clearances about 58 billions, or an 
increase of 15 per cent since the opening 
of the decade. The failures of 1889 were 
approximately 11,000 with liabilities of 
$149,000,000. The number of failures and 
the liabilities had doubled in the decade. 

It was indeed a Decade of Growing 
Pains, of tremendous efforts, of increas- 
ing productive genius; of virile ambition. 
On the other hand, moral backbone was 
lacking, co-operation did not prevail, the 
elements of a credit technique were in- 
discernible. We were going into the 
depths as the decade closed, and we had 
to go very deeply, and through dark epi- 
sodes, befort the light broke and we were 
ready for our modern drama of wealth 
and progress. 
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HE WINTER MONTHS will prove to be for many ambitious credit executives 

old or young the most feasible time for the systematic reading of books of real 
business value. For this reason, the Credit Monthly has asked Dr. Frank A. 

Fall, Editor of its Business Library Department, to compile a list of books which might 
supply a three months’ reading program for the credit executive. Dr. Fall, who for 
years has made a close study of all American books on business, has prepared the list. 


Books numbered one to six inclusive represent a program for three months’ read- 
ing,—allowing two weeks for the reading of each book. Books numbered from seven to 
twelve inclusive, equally strongly recommended, may be used to substitute for books in 
the first group which have already been read or which do not meet the precise needs of 


the reader. Dr. Fall will be glad to have comments and suggestions on “The Wintcr 
Book Shelf.” 


Reviewed 


in Credit 
Book Author Publisher Price Monthly 


The Formative Period W. P. G. Harding Houghton Mifflin $4.50 Dec. 1925 
of the Federal Reserve 


System. 

Credit Analysis W. C. Schluter Prentice-Hall, Inc. 5.00 Jan. 1926 
Business Ethics J. M. Lee Ronald 3.25 . 1926 
First Economics J. E. LeRossignol Shaw 2.00 1926 
Selling at Retail V. H. Pelz McGraw-Hill 2.50 Aug. 1926 


Business and Invest- Ray Vance Harper 2.50 Jan. 1926 
ment Forecasting 


Business Power E. J. Swift Scribner 3.00 . 1926 
Through Psychology 


Everyman’s Insurance Frazer Hood Appleton 1.50 . 1925 


History of Commerce Clive Day Longmans, Green 1.80 . 1925 
of the United States 


10. The Tragedy of Waste Stuart Chase Macmillan, 2 50 . 1926 

11. Labor Economics Solomon Blum Holt 4.00 . 

12. Business Annals W. L. Thorp National Bureau of 4.00 . 1926 
W. C. Mitchell Economic Research 


N. B. See J. H. Tregoe’s Credoscope article on Reading in this issue. 
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The Business Library 


By Frank A. Fall, Litt.D. 


Director of Education and Research, National Association of Credit Men 


Arbitration—A Birdseye View 


ARBITRATION AND BUSINESS ETHICS. 
By Clarence F. Birdseye. D. Appleton 
and Co., N. Y., 1926. 305 pp. $2.50. 


The epidemic of books on _ business 
ethics continues, with no sign of a slack- 
ing in sight. This volume, bearing the 
Appleton imprint, is from the pen of 
Clarence F. Birdseye, author of the “En- 
cyclopedia of General Business and Legal 
Forms,” and there is a Foreword by 
Charles L. Bernheimer, well-known to 
members of the National Association of 
Credit Men because cf the admirable work 
he has accomplished as Chairman of the 
Committee on Arbitration of the Cham- 
- = Commerce of the State of New 

OrkK, 


Mr. Birdseye’s objective is expressed in 
his sub-title, “A study of the history and 
philosophy of various types of arbitration 
_ their relations to business ethics.” That 

Birdseye has hit the bull’s-eye will 
ja a be the opinion of many beside 
Mr. Bernheimer, who says in his Fore- 
word: “These pages give the clearest ac- 
count which I have read of the true mean- 
ing of arbitration as a whole, and of its 
various types. Mr. Birdseye bases his 
arguments upon the broad needs of the 
merchant. Thereby he furnishes the cor- 
rect viewpoint for courts, lawyers and 
laymen.” 


The book is divided into five general 
sections and an Appendix. Part I deals 
with commercial arbitration; Part II with 
common law arbitration; Part III, statu- 
tory arbitration; Part IV, industrial arbi- 
tration. Part V presents other examples 
of arbitration and the author’s conclu- 
sions. In the Appendix there are 18 sec- 
tions, covering arbitration law and court 
rules in several states, and the United 
States Arbitration Act as well as such 
significant documents as the Hart Schaff- 
ner & Marx Labor Agreement and the 
Anthracite Agreement of February 17, 
192¢. 

Briefly summarized, the author’s con- 
clusions are these: 


(1) The field of strict commercial arbi- 
tration, covering the enormous and intri- 
cate transactions under the rules of self- 
governing exchanges are trade associa- 
tions whose members deal with each other 
in homogenous securities or commodities 
vastly exceeds that of all the other types. 
It is impossible to estimate accurately its 
extent or the amounts directly and indi- 
rectly involved. The underlying pur- 
poses of such organizations are better 
business ethics and methods, with arbi- 
tration in the background and applicable 
mainly if not wholly to future disputes. 


(2) Strict common law arbitration is 
as bad as commercial arbitration is good. 
It applies only to existing disputes. It is 
not based on better ethics or business 
methods, but, on the contrary, often lends 
itself to unethical and unworthy prac- 
tices. Therefore—R.I.P. 


(3) Admittedly, statutory arbitration 
is an attempt to eliminate the faults of the 


commol law type and to grasp as many as 
possible of the advantages of the commer- 
cial variety. 


(4) The laws of alt the States shou'd, 
so far as possible, encourage the forma- 
tion of expert and permanent‘ tribunals, 
skilled in getting at the true rights of the 
parties, ready to enforce all fair contracts 
in the spirit of business ethics, and de- 
termined to cut out all chicanery and un- 
ethical practice. Such a tribunal is fur- 


taxes similar to one 


Twice a month in the 





Change in State Taxes 


The Most Convenient Way 


to keep down to date on changes in State 
and Federal Taxes affecting your business 


«A single state or federal court decision on a phase of 
involved in your business may 
mean the saving of many dollars. 


Income Tax Review 
and Federal and State Tax Reporter 
a comprehensive Federal and State Tax service in magazine form 
you get a summary of the latest state and federal court decisions 
affecting all state and federal taxes, doing business, etc. | 
| 


nished by the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, with its 650 official arbiters 
who are skilled experts in 175 different 
commercial activities. 


(5) Industrial arbitration is very like- 
ly to be misinterpreted and misunderstood, 
although it closely resembles the com- 
mercial type. But it is evident to anyone 
who studies our labor agreements as a 
whole that in most of the trades and crafts 
the higher ethical view is constantly gain- 


Board of Tax Appeals decisions 


Internal Revenue rulings 


Ready December 15 


A Special printing of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1926 embodying the 
seven essentials of a practical 
time-saving, working copy of 
a revenue Law. 


Sent on approval—Price $2.00 
Reserve your copy today. 





1927 Tax Guides free. 
NEW YORK STATE 
TAXES 


We have ready for dis- 
tribution a complete syn- 
opsis of the New York 
State Tax System, in tab- 
ular form, printed on 
bond paper 12” x 15”. A 
request on your letter- 
head, with five cents in 
stamps to cover cost of 


mailing, will bring. you 
this table without further 
obligation. 





Joseph J. Mitchell, Editor 


Member American Institute of Ac- 
countants, 


Certified Public Accountants 
165 Broadway 


Also articles on foreign taxes and foreign corporation law | 
Current news items.—Washington news letter. 


Income Tax Guides 
In January, 1927, we will publish 
the fourth annual Analytical Fed- 
eral Income Tax Guide for use by 


Individuals, Corporations and 
Partnerships in compiling 1926 
Returns. 


Over 2 million copies were distrib- | 
uted in 1926. Endorsed by lead- { 
ing Lawyers, Accountants, Bank- 
ers, and Income Tax Specialists. | 
Price $2.00 | 

Reserve your copy today 


Subscription price for The Income Tax Review and Federal and State 
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ing ground because it is being more wide- 
ly and intelligently studied and applied. 


(6) The business value and power of 
conciliation, whether of the official, un- 
offitial or legal type, should be constantly 
borne in mind. 


(7) The ordinary courts should be aid- 
ed and their calendars relieved in every 
possible way. 


(8) In drafting rules or agreements 
for the arbitration of future disputes we 
should favor the permanent rather than 
the temporary form of tribunal. 


(9) There should be cultivated a pub- 

lic and private sentiment for peaceful re- 

* lations with our neighbors, competitors 
and those with whom we deal in busi- 

ness. The present organization of busi- 

ness has required the seeking out and 

adoption of better business ethics—which 

is but another name for the Golden Rule. 


Budget Procedure 


APPLIED BUDGETING. 
and Arthur Lazarus. 
Chicago, 1926. 


Henry Bruere 
A. W. Shaw Co., 
243 pp. $7.50. 


Although this book will be of interest 
to all who are involved in the operation 
of a budget, it will be particularly valu- 
able to executives in eleven branches of 
industry for which specific budget pro- 
cedure is suggested. These branches are: 
oil, railroads, banks, newspapers and mag- 
azines, contracting and construction, met- 
al-working, department stores, canneries, 
hotels, ice-cream makers and garment 
manufacturers. 


A considerable amount of the material 
was developed for the Policyholders Ser- 
vice Bureau of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, at the request of group 
policyholders who desired to maintain 
more stabilized production, profits and 
sales. The opinions and judgments ex- 
pressed in the book are, however, those 
of the authors rather than those of the 
Company. 


The opening Chapter, “Business Con- 
trol Through the Budget” lays down gen- 
eral principles that are applicable to all 
budget procedure. Compactly summarized, 
these principles are the following: 


(1) Restrict the budget period to a 
term for which dependable estimates may 
be prepared. 


_ (2) Provide for the flexibility in ad- 
justments in accordance with need. 


(3) Base sales quotas on an independ- 
ent analysis of the market. 


(4) Insure a careful preparation of all 
other estimates and place responsibility for 
making them on persons who have ad- 
ministrative responsibility for securing 
results. 


(5) Have the budget follow the or- 
ganization line and the organization line 
meet the requirements of budget account- 
ability. 

(6) Enlist to the greatest possible ex- 
tent the interest of executive subordinate 
officials and other responsible factors of 
the organization, in the preparation of the 
estimates affecting their work. 


(7) Keep the procedure as simple as 
possible. - 


(8) Provide for frequent comparisons 
of estimates with results. 


(9) Make estimates actual 


commit- 
ments and not mere aspirations. 


(10) Enforce the budget as against 
every circumstance except the logic of 
business facts. 


Chapters II to XII set forth detailed 


procedure for the eleven lincs of industry 
already mentioned. The concluding chap- 
ter, “Budget Essentials,” ends with these 
vigorous sentences: 


“No abstract enthusiasm for budgeting 
is likely to induce co-operation in pro- 
moting a budget system. Leadership and 
a steadfast policy on the part of those re- 
sponsible for the policy and tone of the 
management afe quite as necessary in this 
as in all other questions having to do with 
the success of the business. An organiza- 
tion that has mettle and a business tem- 
per will respond to leadership and grant 
its co-operation in budgeting as in other 
activities aimed at the prosperity of the 
business and the good and growth of 
those engaged in it.” 

















Complete 


Bankruptcy Laws 
of U. S. Issued 


The Complete Bankruptcy Laws of the United States, 
revised to include the Act of 1926, with notes of important 
decisions and a ready reference index, is contained in the 


October issue AMERICAN BANKRUPTCY REVIEW. 
The work of revising the laws was done by Judge Max 
Isaac, editor of the publication, who stated that because 


of the importance of the material it was decided to devote 
the entire October issue to its publication. 


This Valuable Issue FREE 
with annual subscription to 


AMERICAN BANKRUPTCY REVIEW 


$5.00 a year 


Complete Laws alone $1.00 a copy 


American Bankruptcy Review 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


CREDIT MONTHLY 


A Case-Book On Retailing 


PROBLEMS IN RETAILING. Donald 
Kirk David and Malcolm P. McNair. 
A. W. Shaw Co., Chicago, 1925. 789 


pp. $5. 

In the more than 100 books on busi- 
ness and economics reviewed in this De- 
partment during 1925 and 1926 there have 
been several bearing directly on retail 
selling. These were presented to mem- 
bers of an Association made up largely 
of manufacturers, wholesalers, jobbers and 
bankers as helps to “Business Service,”-- 
the education of the retailer in the prin- 
ciples of successful merchandising. 

If some of this seed has fallen on fer- 
tile ground and a few credit managers, 
here and there, have acquired something 
of the technique of the “business doctor,” 
the time appears to be ripe for some fresh 
material. This Messrs. David and Mc- 


Nair have provided in most attractive and 
useful case-book form. 
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The cases were collected by the Harvard 
Bureau of Business Research under the 
general supervision of its director, Profes- 
sor Melvin T. Copeland. Footnotes on 
the legal aspects of a considerable num- 
ber of the problems were prepared by Dr. 
Nathan Isaacs, professor of business law 
in the Harvard Business School. 


There are 19 cases illustrating elements 
of retail accounting; 42 on the effect of 
customers’ buying habits on retail poli- 
cies; 91 on merchandising (buying, plan- 
ning, control, sales direction and promo- 
tion); 29 on store operation; and 27 on 
retail control, finance and general policy. 
The forms, which are 80 in number, are 
particularly well chosen, being easily 
adaptable to many different lines of retail 
selling. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of CREDIT MONTHLY, published monthly at 
East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October Ist, 1926. 
STATE OF NEW YORK 

COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ss: 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Rodman Gilder, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
editor of the CREDIT MONTHLY, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), etc., of the uae publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business man- 
ogers are: Publisher, National Assn. of Credit 

en, 1 Park Avenue, New York cae, Editor, 
Rodman Gilder, 1 Park Avenue, New York City. 
seeeens Editor, None. Business Managers, 

one. 

2. That the owner is: (if publication is owned 
by an individual, his name and address, or if 
owned by more than one individual the name 
and address of each, should be given below; if 
the publication is owned by a corporation, the 
name of the corporation and the names and ad- 
dresses of the stockholders owning or holding 
one per cent or more of the total amount of 
stock should be given.) National Association of 
Credit Men, a non-stock corporation with these 
officers: William H. Pouch, Concrete Steel Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., President; J. F. Wood, 
Richmond Dry Goods Co., Richmond Va., Ist. 
Vice President; George J. Gruen, Gruen Watch 
Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 2nd Vice President ; 
Frank D. Rock, Armour & Company, Denver, 
Col., 3d Vice President; J. H. Tregoe, 1 Park 
Avenue, New York, Executive Manager. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
ard other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none 
so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secu- 
rity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders, as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full know- 
ledge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustecs, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the date 
shown above is ...... (This information is re- 
quired from daily publications only.) 


RODMAN GILDER . 
Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 
day of September 1926. 


RUTH M. HOCTOR 


* (Seal) Notary Public, ao County 
Kings County Clerk’s No. 262, Register’s No. 
8288. Certificate filed in New York County. N. 
Y. Co. Clerk’s No. 762. Register’s No. 8527. 
My commission expires March 30, 1928. 


Look at it in a Business Light 


. C. TRAVIS, of the N. & W. Overall 

Co., Inc., Lynchburg, Va., declares 
that an office handling credits and collec- 
tions would be a monotonous place in- 
deed if there were never anything to re- 
lieve the stress and strain. He has just 
received the following in answer to a 
collection letter, and sends it along for 


the delectation of* Crepir MoNTHLY 
readers. 
“Gentlemen: In reply to yours 7—No, 


it is not an Over Sight. It is on ac- 
count off not selling nothing. it is the 
Dullest in this town we have ever seen. 
but the Looks is good Just as soon as 
it will turn cold enough to cause the 
Fish to run, 


“Your Salman were in our Place afew 
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days passed. and he seen that we had 
the goods. and he noes thire was noth- 
ing doing ; 


“And we are going to Ask you Gen- 
tlemen. somthing we have Never don. 
to Pleas Carrie us a while over we are 
willing to pay entress. on your Money. 
the goods are in our place and we have 
not sold hardly any off them, and if 
you cant Carry us for a short time. we 
will have to Pack up the goods and 
ship them back to you. now we hope 
you Gentlemen. will look at this. in 
abusiness Light only. we wil pay you 
just as soon as we can get it in; Hoping 
to hear from you soon.” 






















extension. 


ee ee 


W. L. Lindsay, Secretary 


Character 


Credit has become firmly entrenched as a 
basic factor in wusiness mainly thru the gen- 
eral soundness of character. 
to depend upon man’s word which, with other 
conditions favorable, is inducement for credit 


In placing your fire insurance contract and 
in making recommendations to the credit 
seeker remember to consider a company 
which is always good to its word. 


Assets as of January Ist, 1926. .$67,922,096.58 
BED te camonataa «+ 


ee 
All other liabilities ..... 


Globe & Rutgers 


Hire Insurance Company 


111 William Street 
New York 


OFFICERS 
E. C, Jameson, President 


Lyman Candee, Vice-President 
J. H. Mulvehill, Vice Pres. & Sec.J. D. Lester, Vice-Pres. 


A. G. Cassin, Assist. Secretarv 
M. J. Volkmann, Local Sec. 





We have learned 


3,500,000.00 


....-- 40,260,152.73 





W. H. Paulison, Vice-Pres. 


A, H. Witthohn, Secretary 
J. L. Hahn, Asst. Secy. 


















































































































































































































































Directory of Officers 


National Association of Credit Men--Branches 





Eastern Division Manager 


Central Division Manager 


Western Division Manager 


F. S. Jefferies E. B. Moran B. B. Tregoe 
One Park Avenue 33 So. Clark St., 605 Wells Fargo Bdg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. Sant Francisco, Cal. 





Note: A. C. M. Means Association of Credit Men. 


ALABAMA, Birmingham—Birmingham 
A. C. M. Pres., T. M. Nesbitt, Moore 
Handley Hdw. Co.; Sec.-Mgr., R. H. 
Zggleston, Lincoln Reserve Life Bldg. 


ALABAMA, Mobile—Mobile A. CC. M. 
Pres., Burgess Little, Dunlap Dry 
Goods Co.; Sec., J. G. Goodman, 415-416 
State Office Bidg. 


ALABAMA, Montgomery—Montgomery 
A. C. M. Pres., Lowery H. Hall, Durr 
Drug Co.; Sec. J. M. Holloway, 419 
Shepherd Blidg.; Arthur 
Walker. 


ALABAMA, Selma—Selma A. C. M., Pres., 
Bruce Beveridge, Central Alabama D. 
G. Co.; Sec. A. H. Mitchell,, White 
Implement Company. 


ARKANSAS, Fort Smith—Fort Smith A. 
Cc. M., Pres., Chas H. Taylor, W. J. 
Echols Whise. Gro. Co.; Sec. J. R. 
Purdon, Ft. Smith Coffee Co.; Asst. 
Sec., Mrs. E. M. Brogdon, 313 Mer- 
chants’ Bank Bldg. 


ARKANSAS, Little Rock—Little Rock A. 
Cc. M., Pres.,.J. C. Hodges, Hessig Ellis 
Drug Co.; ‘Sec. J. D. Simpson, L. R. 
Tent and Awning Co.; Asst. Sec. Miss 
A. Brooks Gardner, 239 Hall Bldg. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles—Los Angeles 
A. C. M. Pres. Jay Spence, Pacific 8. W. 
Trust & Savings Bank, Sec, S. P. 
Chase, 803 Board of Trade Bldg.; Asst. 
Sec. Anne L. Robins. 


CALIFORNIA Oakland—Oakland A. C. 
M., Pres., Harry J. Harding, The Oak- 
land Bank; Sec., Fred Train, Central 
National Bank. 


CALIFORNIA, San Diego—Credit Asso- 
ciation of San Diego. Pres., C. C. 
Hasty, Zellerbach Paper Co.: Sec. Carl 
O. Retsloff, 573 Spreckles Bldg. 

CALIFORNIA, San Francisco—San Fran- 
cisco A. C. M., Pres., J. A. Bond, Stand- 
ard Oil Co.; H. H. Burbank, Acting 
Sec., Wells Fargo Bldg. 


COLORADO, Denver—Denver A. C. M, 
Pres., E. H. Perkins, Perkins Epeneter 
Pickle Co.; Sec., C. O. Watson, General 
Eiec. Co.; Asst. Sec., James B. McKelvy, 
701-710 Cooper Bldg. 

COLORADU, Puevio—Pueblo A. C, M. 
Pres., E. J. Reilly, Pueblo Flour Mills, 
Sec.. W. H. Whipple, Henkel Duke 
Merc, Co.; Asst. Sec. F. L, Taylor 747 
Thatcher Bidg. 

CONNECTICUT Associations of Credit 
Men—R. W. Maney, Joint Secretary, 
487 Main St. Hartford. 

CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport—Bridgeport 
A.C, M. L. R. Edwards, Harvey-Hub- 

Inc.; Sec., E. M, Beach, First 
Natl. Bank of Bridgeport. 

CONNECTICUT, Hartford—Hartford A. 
Cc. M. Pres., R. M. Rice, Manning Bow- 
man and Company; Sec., J. E. Prentis, 
Merrow Machine Co., Hartford. 

CONNECTICUT, New Haven—New Haven 
A.C. M. Pres., G. Harrold Welch, New 
Haven Bank; Sec. E. J. McDonald, 
Seamless Rubber Co. 

DIST. OF COLUMBIA Vetta. 
Washington A. C. M. Pres., . We 
Buckler, Washington Tobacco Co.; 
Sec., R. Preston Shealey, 701 Colorado 
Bldg.; Asst Sec., Jno A. Reilly. 

FLORIDA, Jacksonville—Jacksonville A. 
Cc. M. Pres. J. E. Brophy, Texas Co., 
P. O. Box 1573. Sec. Mgr., A. BE. Slack 
Groover Stewart Drug Co. 

FLORIDA, Miami—Miami A. C. M. Pres., 
Fred Vallmar, care of Serre: Acting 
Sec., G. Taggert, 8S. W. ret St. 

fLORIDA, Tampa—Tampa A. C. M. Pres., 
A. W. Perkins, Perkins & Sharpe; Mer., 
S. B. Owen, 4-5-6 Roberts Bldg. Asst. 
Mgr. W. B. Oliver. 

GEORGIA, Atlanta—Atlanta A, C, M. 
Pres., J. H. Sutton, J. K. Orr Shoe Co. 
Sec., C. L. Williamson, 305 Chamber o 
Commerce Bidg. 


"Asst. Sec., 


GEORGIA Augusta—Augusta A. C. M. 


Pres., W. Zealy, Hollingsworth 
Candy Co.; Sec., T. w. Price, Carr Lee 
Gro. Co.; eee M. M. Hurst, 
313-15 Lamar g. 
GEORGIA, Savannah—Savannah A. C. M. 
Pres., E. M. Frank, Frank & Co.; Sec., 
L. R. Buckner, P. O. Box 1816. 


IDAHO, Boise—Boise A. C. M. Ltd. Pres. 
s Seams. Hao Candy Co.; Sec., H: 

: reeter - i A 
Bank Bide oise City Nat’l. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago—Chicago A. C. M 

Pres., A. H. Fabbri, Northwestern Ex- 

ee ont ine aa i J. F. O'Keefe, 
oom rst Natl. Ba Bldg. 

S. Dearborn St. - i 

ILLINOIS, Decatur—Decatur A. C. M. 
Pres., J. N. Tomlinson, The Field and 
Shorb Co. Sec. Fred’k W. Schaub, Re- 
view Publishing Co. Bank of Decatur; 
Asst. Sec. and Mgr. Mrs. H. S. McNulta, 
220 Milliken Bldg. 

ILLINOIS, Galesburg—Galesburg A. C. M. 
Pres, James E. Marks, Weinberg Bros.; 
Sec., J. Willis Peterson, 518 Bank of 
Galesburg Bldg. 


ILLINOIS, Peoria—Peoria A. C. M. Pres, 
Geo. H. Green, Keystone Steel & Wire 
Co.; Sec. H. F, Sehmer, 231 So. Jeffer- 
son Ave. 


ILLINOIS, Quincy—Quincy A. C. M. Pres., 
A. T. Higgins, Reighard-Higgins Mfg. 
Co.; Frank Rothgeb, Quincy Confec- 
tionery Co. 

ILLINOIS, Springfield—Springfield A. C. 

- Pres., Stanley S. Thayer, Capital 
City Paper Co.; Sec., Eda Mueller, Geo. 
A. Mueller Co.; Asst. Sec., Miss Louise 
Murphy, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


INDIANA, Evansville—Evansville A. C. 
M. Pres., A. F. Bader, Old Natl. Bank; 
Sec. C. Howard Saberton, 607-610 Old 
Natl. Bank Bldg. 


INDIANA, Ft. Wayne—Ft. Wayne A. C. 
M. Pres., Walter F. Close, 8. Freibur- 
er & Bros. Co.; Sec. Howard E. Fair- 
Veather, Northern Indiana Credit In- 
terchange Bureau. 


mpIAMs, Indianapolis—Indianapolis A. 
Cc. M. res., J. Edward Stiltz, Kiefer- 
Stewart Co.; Sec.-Mgr. Merritt Fields, 
507 People’s Bank Bldg. 
INDIANA, South Bend—South Bend A. C. 
- Pres., H. A. Smith, South Bend 
Lathe Works; Sec., G. W. Seybold, 412 
507 People’s Bank Bldg. 

INDIANA, Terre Haute—Terre Haute A. 
Cc. M. res., A. E. Pearce, E. H. Bind- 
ley Co.; Sec., Henry E. Meyer, Morris 
Plan Bank. 


IOWA, Burlington—Burlington A. C. M. 


Pres., Carl Dwight, Schramm & 
Gchmois Co.; Sec., D. E. Glantz, P. O. 
Box 545. 


IOWA, Cedar Rapids—Cedar Rapids A. C. 

. Pres., A. C. Norton, Laurance Press 

Co.; Sec. B. D. Silliman, 902 American 
Trust Bldg. 


IOWA, Davenport—Davenport A. C. M. 
Pres., W. P. Peterson, Peterson Paper 
Co.; Sec. H. B. Betty, First Natl. Bank 
Bldg. 

IOWA, Des Moines—Des Moines A, C. M. 
Pres., C. H. Gimar, L. H. Kurtz Co.; 
Sec., Don E. Neiman, 818 Valley Natl. 
Bank Bldg. 

IOWA, Ottumwa—Ottumwa A. C. M. Pres. 
Walter 8S. Monger, J. G. Hutchison Co.; 
Sec., W. F. Grady, R. G. Dun & Co. 


IOWA, Sioux City—Inter-State A. C. M. 
Pres., J. J. Cook, Johnson Biscuit Co.; 
Sec., H. C. Reed, Sibley-Hess Co.; Asst. 
Sec, P, A. Lucey, P. O. Box 461. 


IOWA, Waterloo—Waterloo A. C. M. 
res., C. C. Rickhoff, Rath Packin 

Co.; Sec., G. D. Worthen, 414 L. & J. 
Bidg. 

KANSAS, Wichita—Wichita A. C. M. 
Pres., J. Ward Gates, Wichita Paper 
Co.; Sec. Brace Bennitt, Fox Vliet 
Drug Co., Hon, Sec. & a. M. E. Gar- 
rison, 901-904 First Natl. Bank Bldg. 


KENTUCKY, Lexington—Lexington A. C. 
M. Pres., Arthur Keeton, Ades-Lex- 
ington Dry Goods Co.; Sec., John D 
Allen, 28-29 Northern Bank Bldg. 

KENTUCKY, Louisville—Louisville A. C. 
M. Pres., V. F. Kimbel, Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co.; oc S. J. Schneider, 3rd Floor 
Kenyon . 

UISIAN New Orleans—New Orleans 
AC. M es., Geo. Grundman, Albert 
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Mackie Co. Ltd.; Sec. T. J. Bartlette, 
608 Louisiana Bank Bldg.; Asst. Sec., 
Chas. S. Cobb. 


LOUISIANA, Shreveport—Who. Credit 
Men’s Ass’n. Pres., A. L. Pollard, Lou- 
isiana Oil and Rig. Co.; Sec. and Mgr. 
John A. B. Smith, 826 Ardis Bldg. 

MARYLAND, Baltimore—Baltimore A. C. 
M., Pres., Geo. J. Clautice, Lyon, Conk- 
lin & Co.; Sec, Ira L. Morningstar, 301 
West Redwood St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston—B oston 
Credit Men's Assn., Pres., Fred P. Kin- 
ney, Kinney Mfg. Co.; Sec., Herbert A. 
Whiting, 136 Federal St. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Western Mass. A. C. 
M. Pres., A. M. Williams, Third Na- 
tional Bank, Springfield; Sec. A E. 
Lange, W. E. Truesdell Co.; Field Sec. 
H. E. Morton, Offices, 443 Court Sq. 
Bldg., Springfield. 

MASSACHUSETTS, . Worcester—W orces- 
ter A. C. M. Pres., Arthur C. Glass, 
Worcester Bank and Trust Co.; Sec., 
E. G. Robertson, 311 Main St. 


MICHIGAN, Detroit—Detroit A. C. M. 
Pres., F. L. Christian, General Sales 
Co.; Sec. O. A. Montgomery, 2012 First 
National Bank Bldg. 

MICHIGAN, Grand Rapids—Grand Rap- 
ids A. C. M., Pres., C. Rhodes, 
Rhodes Mfg. Co., Sec, Edwin De- 
Groot, 449-450 Houseman Bldg. 

MICHIGAN, Jackson—Jackson A. C. M. 
Pres., W. S. Butterfield, Jackson City 
Bank; Sec.-Treas., E. N. Paul, Consum- 
ers Power Co. 

MICHIGAN, Kalamazoo—Kalamazoo A. 
Cc. M, Pres., Artur C. Stout, Gibson, 
Inc.; Sec-Treas., R. H. Johns, 307 Chase 
Block. 

MICHIGAN, Lansing—Lansing A. C. M. 
Pres., R. V. DeBarry, Lansing States 
Journal; Sec. Homer A. Nixon, Mich. 
Millers Mutural Fire Ins. Co. 


MICHIGAN, Saginaw-Bay City—North- 
eastern Michigan A. C. M. Pres., P. M. 


Devlin, Agricultural Life Ins. Co., Bay - 


City; Sec. A. H. Leudeman, Armour & 
Co.; Saginaw. 


MINNESOTA, Duluth—Duluth A. C. M,, 
(Duluth-Superior) Pres. S, C. Dick, 
Stone -Ordean- Wells Co., Superior 
Wis.,; Sec., E. G. Roble, 415-19 Lons- 
dale Bldg. 


MINNESOTA, Stignenpotio--sinnes olis 
A. C. M, Pres., Frank R. Orcutt, Dod- 
son Fisher Co.; Sec. J. L. Brown, 

523 Thorp Bldg. 

MINNESOTA, St. Paul—St. Paul A. C. M. 
Pres., H. G. Lohman, Gotzian Shoe Co.; 
Sec. Treas., C. F. Miller, Northern Job- 
bing Co., 9th and Locust Sts. 


MISSISSIPPI, Meridian—Mississippi A. C. 
M. Pres., John T. Lyle, Tom Lyle Gro- 
cery Co.; Sec., S. H. McClary, Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg. 


MISSOURI, Joplin—tTri State Dist. Job- 
bers’ Credit Assn. Pres. John Hender- 
son, Henderson Grocery Co.; Sec. W. A. 
Van Hafften, 301 Miners Bank Bldg. 

MISSOURI, Kansas City—Kansas City A. 
8. M., Pres., V. E. Simms, Amer. Sash 
& Door Co.; Sec. A. E. Adam, 315 Hall 
Bldg. 

MISSOURI, St. Joseph—St. Joseph A. C. 
M. Pres., E. N. Allen, Richardson Dry 
Goods Co.; Sec., Mrs. Ida Reed, Doug- 
las Candy Co. 

MISSOURI St. Louis—St. Louis A. C. M., 
Pres., Harvey L. Welch, First Natl. 
Bank; Sec., Orville Livingston, 510 Lo- 
cust Street. 


MONTANA, Billings—Montana-Wyoming 
A. C. M. Pres., H. G. Edsall McDowell 
Co.; Sec., Meredith J. Davies, 411-412 
Stapleton Bldg, P. O. Box 1184. 

MONTANA, Great Falls—Northern Mon- 
tana A. C. M. Pres., J. R. Ballinger, 
Armour & Co.; Sec. P. 8S, Johnsen; Mer. 
Mrs. M. M. Berthelote, P. O. Box 1784. 

/,MONTANA, Helena—Helena A. C. M. 
Pres., M. V. Wilson, Helena Hdw. Co.; 
Sec., A. M. Holter, Holter Hdw. Co.; 
Asst. Sec., P. G. Schroeder, 9 Pitts 
burgh Block. 

NEBRASKA, Lincoln—Lincoln A. C. M., 
Pres., Homer McAnulty, Nebraska Cas- 
ket Co.; Sec., Guy C. Harris, Schwartz 
Paper Co, 


NEBRASKA, Omaha—The Omaha A. C. 
M. Pres., Pp, J. Gilligan, Storz Western 
Auto Sup. Co.; Executive Manager, G. 
P. Horn, 1122 Harney Street. 

NEW JERSEY, Newark—North Jersey A. 
Cc. M. Pres., Ajexander Anderson, 
Murphy Varnish Co.; G. A. Boyce. Mer. 
760 Broad St. 

NEW YORK, Albany—Albany A. C. M., 
Pres., Edward M. Boice, New York 
State Bank; Sec., Clayton B. Hall, Mil- 
ler Rubber Co. 
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NEW YORK, Pree A. C&M. 
Pres., Benj. J. Rand, Kardex-Rand Co., 
Towanda, N Y.;  Sec., Howard C. 
a” 204-705 ‘Erie County Bank 
Bldg. 


NEW YORK, Elmira—Elmira A.C. M. 
Pres,, W. ron Mateger, American Sales 
Book Co.; Sec., Mrs. F. H. Mills, That- 
cher Mfg. Co. 


NEW YORK, Jamestown—Jamestown A. 
Cc. M. Pres., S. J. Losser, Seidman & 
Seidman. Sec., D. F. Howe, Chamber 
of Commerce. 


NEW YORK, New York—New York 
Credit Men’s Assn. Pres., Wm. Fraser, 
J. P. Stevens & Co.; Sec., W. W. Orr, 
320 Broadway 


NEW YORK, Rochester—Rochester A. S 
M. Pree. C. BB. anaes Exchan 
Lumber &o.; Sec., T. E. McCallion, 2 5 
Wilder Bldg. 


NEW YORK, Syracuse—Syracuse A. C. 
M. Pres., Ed. J. Byrne, City Bank & 
Trust Co.; Sec. Stanley R. Barker, 416 
South Salina St. 


NEW YORK, Utica—Utica A. C. M. 
Pres., Wm. c. Wright, First Natl. Bank 
& Trust Co.; Sec., Eberhard Fischer, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 8 Eliza- 
beth street. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte—Char- 
lotte A. C. M. Pres., T. R. Stewart,. 
Glagow-Stewart Co.; Sec, C. H. A. 


Rupp, C. C. Coddington, Inc.; Bureau 
Mer., W. C. Boggs, 407 Wilder Bldg. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Greensboro— 
Greensboro A. C. M. Pres., C. W. 
Graham, General Paper Co.; Sec., Ss. R. 
Howard, 903-5 Amer. Exch. Natl. "Bank. 


NORTH CARGLIMA. High Point—High 
Point A. C, Pres., F. Tomlinson, 
Tomlinson Chair Mfée. Co.; Sec., E. R 
Lyon, Snow Lumber Co; Treas., S. R. 
erane, 803 Am. Exchange Bank 

g. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Winston-Salem— 
Winston Salem A. C. M. Pres., C. E. 
Landreth, Forsyth Dairy Co.; Sec.- 
Treas., E. C. Fearrington, 1855 Farm- 
ers Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


NORTH DAKOTA, Fargo—Fargo A. C. 
M. Pres., G. A. Cowing, Crane Com- 
pany; Sec.-Treas., C. A. Seidfeldt, Stone 
Ordean Wells Co. 


NORTH DAKOTA, Grand Forks—Grand 
Forks A. C. M. Pres., M. J. Sullivan; 
Sec., John Vallely, Grand Forks Assn. 
of Credit Men. 


NORTH DAKOTA, Minot—Minot A. C. M. 
Pres., G. R. VanSickle, VanSickle Ad- 
justment Service, Co; Sec., M. H. Wor- 
den, Minot Gro. Co. 


OHIO, Cincinnati—Cincinnati A. C. M. 
Pres., J. W. Otten, Hanselmann-John- 
son Co.; Sec. Mger., R. M. Byland, Tem- 
ple Bar Bldg., Court and Main Sts, 


OHIO, Cleveland—Cleveland A. C. M. 
Pres. C. H. Pomeroy, Natl. Malleab‘e 
& Steel Casting Co., Sec., D. W. Cauley, 
322 Engineer's Bldg. 

OHIO, Columbus—Co‘umbus A, C. M., 
Pres. H. A. Eckman, Kaufffan-Lat- 
ner Co.; Sec., J. F. Fagan, 514 Clinton 

g. 

OHIO, Dayton—Dayton A, C. M. Pres., 
Paul L. Schneider, Standard Register 
Bldg. Sec., Henry L. Beigel, Schwind 

OHIO” “Portsmouth-—Portsmouh A. C. M 
Pres., Frank Kiefer, Central Natl. 
Bank; Sec., B. A. Leichner, Standard 
Supp ly Co 

OHIO, Toledo—Toledo A. C. M. Pres., C. 
D. Williams, Usona Mfg. Co.; Sec. 
George B. Cole, 136 Huron St. 

OHIO, Youngstuwn—Youngstown A. C. 
M. Pres., David B. Shaw, The Truog- 
Shaw Co.; Sec., H. B. Deyle, 1110-11 
Mahoning Natl. Bank Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City—Okla- 
homa City ‘A.C. M.  Pres., C. H. Hogan, 
Carroll, Brough & Robinson; Sec-Mgr., 
Siew Smith, 230-33 Terminal Arcade 

g. 

OKLAHOMA, Tulsa—Tulsa <A. C. M. 
Pres., F. C. Freedley, Exchange Natl. 
Bank; Sec., V. P. Wilson, 512 Central 
Natl. Bank Bldg. 

OREGON, Portland—Portland A. C. M. 
Pres., E. J. Russell, Rasmussen & 
Co.; Sec.-Treas., E. W. Ross, Hirsch- 
se Mfg. Co.; Executive Secretary, H. 

Lambert, Pittock Block. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Allentown—Lehigh 
Valley A. C. M. Pres., Harry L. Wor- 
man, Dexter Portland Cement Co., Naz- 
areth, Pa.; Sec. J. H. J. Reinhard, 403 
Hunsicker Bld ig 

ee Harrisburg—Harris- 
burg A. C. M. on Jos. Claster, 119 
So. and Bt. Wm. H. Clark,’ Jr., 
= of Harry R. Beaver, Harrisburg, 








































































































































PENNSYLVANIA, Johnstown—J ohns- 


town A. C. M. Pres. Roy T. Wertz, 
Edw. Hahn Packing Co.; Sec., R. H. 
Coleman, 602 Swank Bldg. 


Pa a. New Castle—New Cas- 
tle A. C. M. Pres., Leroy payee, ome: 
lor Food Products Co.; Sec., 


Jamison, 322 Safe Deposit — Trust 
Bldg. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia—Phila- 


Golphia A. ©. M. Pres., Walter P. Miller 
ter P. Miller Co., Inc; Sec., David 


A. Longacre, 1503 North American 
Bldg. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh—Pitts- 


burgh A. C, M. 
Pittsburgh Dr 
MacQueen, 121 
Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Reading—Reading A. 
C. M. Pres., Paul B. Wertz, F. S. Wertz 
& Son; Sec., E. H. Adams, Vanity Fair 
Silk Mills. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Scranton—Lackawan- 
na A. C. M. Pres. W. B. Oliver, First 
Natl. Bank; Sec., W. B. O’Brien, First 
Nat’l Bank. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Wilkes-Barre — 
Wilkes-Barre A. C. M. Pres., R. H. 
Scureman, Scureman Milling Co.; Sec. 
Geo. H. McDonnell, 316-320 Miners 
Bank Bldg. 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence—Rhode 
Island Credit Men’s.- Ass’n.. Pres., 
Harry A. Hayward, Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg., Co., Sec., Ralph L. Griffith, R. L. 
Griffith & Sons Co.; Executive Sec, and 
Office Mgr., Chas. E. Austin, Jr., 313 
Gas Co., Bldg. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Greenville—Pied- 
mont Credit & Adjustment Bureau. 
Pres. T. A. Baugh, Merchants Whole- 
sale Co.; Sec.-Treas., R. B. Wright, 210- 
212 Capers Bldg. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, Sioux Falls—Sioux 
Falls A. C. M. Pres. E. R. Evenson, 
Crescent Creamery Co.; Sec., Ralph E. 
Owen, Box 283 


TENNESSEE, Chattanooga—Chatta- 
nooga A. C. M. Pres., J. W. Durrett, 
First National Bank; Sec. J. H. McCal- 
lum, 809 Broad Street. 


TENNESSEE, Knoxville—Knoxville A. C. 
M., Pres., L. M. Emert, Albers Drug 
Co.; Sec.-Mgr., W. E. Bibee, American 
Natl. Bank Bldg. 


Tee Memphis—Memphis A _ C. 
M. Pres., E. E. Hopkins, Tayloe Pa- 
per Co., Sec.-Mer. N. Dietler, 608 
Randciph Bidg., P. 0. Box 211; Asst 
Sec. Miss Gladys E. Hess. 

TENNESSEE, Nashville—Nashville A. C. 
M. Pres., C. J. Farris, Orr, Jackson & 
Co.; Sec. Buford K. Harmon, 718 Stahl- 
man Bidg. 

TEXAS, Austin—Austin A C,. M. Pres., 
H. M. Houston, John Bremond and Co.; 
Sec., Mrs. R. L. Bewley, P. O. Box 1075. 

TEXAS, Beaumont—Beaumont A. C. M. 

C. Proctor, Jefferson Drug 

Co; Sec., H. M. Higgins, 209 Gilbert 


Pres., R. T. Graham, 
Goods Co.; Sec. L. IL 
Chamber of Commerce 


TEXAS, Dallas—Dallas Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association. Pres., H. J. Flake, 
The Texas Co.; Sec. E. F. Anderson, 
Suite 725 Santa Fe Bldg. 

TEXAS, El Paso—tTri-State A. C. M. 
Pres., O. C. McConnell, Crombie & Co.; 
Sec. James T. Neeson, 620-21-22 Caples 
Bldg. 

TEXAS, Forth Worth—Fort Worth A. C. 


M. Pres., Chas H. Kahn, Monnig Dry 
Goods Co.; Sec. E. G. Parker, First 
Natl. Bank. 


TEXAS, Houston—Houston A, C. M. 
Pres., Walter M. Pierson, A. L. Pierson 





Mfg. "Co.; Sec., Morris D, Meyer, 433-34 
First Natl. Bank Bldg. 

TEXAS, San Antoni a 
M. Pres., S., . Weller, Newton & 
Weller Co.; Sec.-Mer., Henry A. 
Hirschberg, 313 Alamo Natl Bank 
Bidg. 


TEXAS, Waco—Waco A. C, M, Pres., Roy 
McKnight, McKnight Sundries Co.; Sec. 
F.. B. Greenhill, Waco Dry Goods Co. 


TEXAS, Wichita Falls—Wichita Falls A. 
Cc. M. Pres., O. Beeman, Wichita 
Motors Co.; Sec. -Mg~, John W. Thom- 
as, 410 City National Bank Bldg. 

UTAH, Salt Lake Cir sehen eentain 
A.C. M. Pres. J. Patrick, Decker- 
Patrick Co.; Sec., Hivade Loofbourow, 
Ottenheimer Co.; Asst. Sec. and Mar., 
Thos. O. Sheckell, 1411 Walker. Na- 
tional Bank Bldg. 

VIRGINIA, TENNESSER, Bristol—Bris- 
tol A. C. M. Pres., C. T. eee Inter- 
state Hdwe. Co.; Sec,, Geo, D, Helms, 
Gibson Candy Co, 





National Association 
of Credit Men 


President, WILLIAM H. POUCH 
Concrete Steel Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Vice-Pres., J. F. WOOD 
Richmond Dry Goods Co. 
Richmond, Va. 


Vice-Pres., GEO. J. GRUEN 
Gruen Watch Mfg. Co. 
Cincinnati 


Vice-Pres., FRANK D. ROCK 
Armour & Company 
Denver, Colo. 


a 


Executive Manager and Sec-Treas., 
J. H. TREGOE 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Assistant Treasurer 
RODMAN GILDER ; 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





VIRGINIA, Lynchburg—Lynchburg A. C 
M. Pres., John Davis, Craddock- 
Terry Co.; Sec.-Treas., W. H. Coleman, 
Quinn Marshall Co. 


VIRGINIA, Norfolk—Norfolk-Tidewater 
A.M. Pres., W. R. Meech, Lyon & 
Greenleaf Co.; Sec., E. L, Marable, Em- 
pire Machy. & Supply Co.; Gen Megr., 
Shelton N. Woodward, 1210 Natl. Bank 
of Commerce Bldg. 


VIRGINIA, Richmond—Richmond A. C. 
M. Pres., Z. P. Richardson, Benton 
Barley Co., Sec.-Mer., J. P. Abernethy, 
State & City Bank .Bldg. 


VIRGINIA Roanoke—Roanoke A. C. M. 
Pres., J. R. Turner, Roanoke Drug Co.; 
Sec.-Treas., H. W. Hobson, Roanoke 
City Mills, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, Seattle—Seattle A. C. M. 
Pres. J. A. Taylor, Chas. A. Lilly Co. 
See. John A. Bennett, 2007 L. C. Smith 

&. 

WASHINGTON, Spokane—Spokane Mer- 
chants Association. Pres. A. L. Hawes, 
Spokane Drug Co.; Sec-Treas., J. D. 
Meikle, 718 Realty Bldg.; Asst. Sec., F. 
A Stolz. 


waas ae Tacoma—wW holesalers’ 

Cc. M., Pres., Farlin B. Nye, Con- 

Siasael Central "Heating Co.; Sec., Ed- 
ward B. Lung, P. O. Box 1207. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Bluefield—Bluefield A. 
Cc. M. Pres., J. L. Alexander, Bluefield 
Milling Co., Sec., R. W. Newton, yr. & 
Box 449. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Charleston—Charles- 
ton A. C. M. Pres. J. Roy Pierson, 
Thomas Field & Co.; Sec.-Treas., Lee H. 
Henkel, Room 5, Capital City Bank 
Bldg. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Clarksburg—Central 
West Virginia A. C. M. Pres. W. M. 
Charpening, Shingleton Bros.; Sec., U. 
R. Hoffman, Union Bank Bldg. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Huntington—Hunt- 
ington A. C. M. Pres., C. B. Park, Fos- 
ter-Thornburg Hdw. Co.; Sec., C. C. 
Harrold, First ifuntington Nat’l. Bank 
Bldg., 12th Floor. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Parkersburg Park- 
ersburg-Marietta A. C. M. Pres. O. L. 
Wells, H. P. Dils & Son Co., Parkers- 
burg, W. Va.; Sec. J. W. Wandling, R. 
G. Dunn & Co., Parkersburg, Va. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling—Wheelin, 
A. C. M. Pres., H. L. King, Ellis & 
Heifer Co., Sec. H. R. Davis, P. O. Box 


687. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Williamson—William- 
son A. C. M. Pres., H. W. Johnson, So. 
Refg. Co.; Sec. C. A. Mayhew, Sani- 
tary Bottle Co. 

WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac—Fond du Lac 
A.C. M. Pres., O. R. Kuehn. The Bon- 
ita Co.; Sec., E. J. Stenz, care of The 
Zinke Co, 

WISCONSIN, Green Bay—Northern Wis- 
consin- Michigan A. C. M. Pres., W. C. 
Grimmer, Jeannes Bros. Co.; Sec. C. W. 
Shekey, Kellogg National Bank Bldg. 

WISCONSIN, Milwaukee — Milwaukee 
A. Cc. M. Pres, Wm. H. Edwards, 
Roundy Peckham& Dexter; Sec. James 
G. Romer, 708-9-10 Mayer Bldg. 

WISCONSIN, Oshkosh—Oshkosh A. C, M. 
Pres., F. A. LaBudde, First National 
Bank; Sec, Chas, D, Breon, Rooms 6-7, 
76 Main, 
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CREDIT MONTHLY 


SYSTEMATIC STUDY PREPARES YOU— 
QUALIFY FOR MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE CREDIT 


for the man or woman in business is marked 
Progress by milestones in the form of increased responsi- 
bilities and better compensation These evidences of advance- 
ment are won partly on the basis of experience, but they 
depend essentially on a far more important factor,—systematic 
education in the established principles which underlie sound 
business practice. 

The purpose of the National Institute of Credit is to provide 
at the lowest possible cost to the student, educational training 
which will make advancement in business not a ey but 
a certainty. In the credit field, the Institute aims specifically 
to qualify its students, whether beginners, credit men, credit 
managers or credit executives, to move up to the position which 
is immediately ahead of them and which represents the next 
logical step in their advancement. 


itute isa Department of the National Association 
The Insti of Credit Men. Its educational work is car- 
ried on through two main channels—class room courses offered 
under the auspices of local credit associations in a number of 
cities, and correspondence courses conducted from the National 
Office at One Park Avenue, New York City. 


Prospective students who are within traveling distance of 
one of the class room courses should, if possible, carry on their 
study in this way. By so doing they will get the advantage 
of personal contact with the instructor and opportunity for 
exchange of opinion and experience with other students. 


Those who are not able to attend class room courses should 
arrange to take the correspondence work. 


Correspondence Courses now offered by the National 

Institute of Credit are two: 
Credits and Collections, and Basic Economics. The material in 
each course consists of a text book, printed lecture assignments, 
and problems to be solved and sent to the Director of the 
Institute for correction and grading, after which they are re- 
turned to the student with grade and comments. 


The text in the Credits and Collections course is “Credits 
and Collections,” by David E. Golieb and Richard P. Ettinger, 
published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. In connection with this 
course there are five problems. 

In the Basic Economics course the text is Henry 
Clay’s “Economics for the General Reader” (the 
American edition, edited by Professor Eugene E. 
Agger, of Columbia University). 
Correspondence courses in Business English 
and Accounting are being planned and will be 
announced as soon as they are ready. 
Meanwhile a number of students are con- 
tinuing their work toward the Insti- 
tute’s certificates by taking corre- 
spondence courses offered by edu- 
cutional institutions such as Co- 
lumbia University and the 
University of Wisconsin. 

















Dr. FrRanx A. FALL 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
or Crepit Dept. 12, 
One Park Avenue, 
New York City 

Will you kindly mail me in- 
formation concerning the fol- 
lowing courses: (Check course 
desired). 

“Basic Economics” ) 
“Credits and collections” ( ) 





c,GET A GRIP ON THE BASIC PRINCIPLES OF CREDIT 


FRATERNITY 


. The National Institute of Credit gives two 
Certificates Certificates, the Junior and the Senior Certifi- 
cate. The Junior Certificate is awarded to students who have 
completed the following 300 hours of work: 


Credits amd Collections .ccccccccccccccccccsccccccces 60 hours 
DUD. cc ncconconcscccocepesencecescccesencesssé 60 hours 
SED ERED wecnncosccocconccesscsosoeencvesecd 60 hours 
DORE bnn0000s0egocssccenvecggrcesesoneoencees’ 60 hours 
-Law_of tracts, or Corporation Finance and 
DME TREE can codacscncoushonkeccesgstebd 60 hours 
Det  ccocccccscccsnsedossccsccoscevecosotosoes 300 hours 


The Senior Certificate is awarded to students who have 
completed the work prescribed for the Junior Certificate and 
300 additional hours (a total, therefore, of 600 hours) in the 
following subjects: 


Law of cae, or Corporation Finance and 
r 


Investment BEE  cccvnewoscccncucnescccsccccves 60 hours 
DROS GE TUNENOED 0 6.000 6.9000 6600000006520 000060008 30 hours 
Merchandi ing wc cercccccvccccccvenedecesecosesccvese 30 hours 
EO GRE DOMED cccccccvcesqvecseceucseccecseesep 30 hours 
ED PIED os ccnsonecvccpoacénnsesceeescoss 30 hours 
Business Law of Bankruptcy .....ccccccccccccscccccs 30 hours 
PEGRENNNS DROWUENED cc ccncoccccccececescuscesscona 30 hours 
Foreign Trade and Foreign Credit ...........-eseeee0: 30 hours 
Cape TRRREEEE  ccovccccccccoccccccccoecececcoccoone 30 hours 
BOE .005d0n0600000006050 dadoshoedeesensessesecmees 300 hours 


Associates and Fellows in Credit. Suiente. sie 
awarded the Junior Certificate and who have had three years 
of practical credit experience become Associates of the Na- 
tional Institute of Credit. Students who have been awarded 
the Senior Certificate and who have had five years of practical 
credit experience become paneer they are at least 25 years 
of age) Fellows of the National Institute of Credit. 

iwati The educational work of the Institute is 
Organization. under the direction of the Director of 
Education, aided by a Supervisory Committee, composed of a 
board of three business educators and three experienced credit 
men. . The Committee on Credit Education of the National 
Association co-operates in establishing and maintaining local 


chapters. 

is not too soon to get started on an Institute course. 
Today Fill out the coupon at the lower left-hand corner 
of this page and send it at once. By return mail you will receive 
a general prospectus of the Institute, special bulletins describing 
the correspondence courses, and registration blanks. The 
courses are $15 each or $25 if taken together. This is at cost. 
The aim of the Institute is not to make profits but to help 
to produce better credit men. 

Even if you are not definitely engaged in credit work, or 
looking forward to it, remember that these courses will be of 
distinct value to you in any business. When new policies are 
to be formed, modern business turns to the man who is 
thoroughly trained in the principles of credit, for the man 
who knows credit knows business. 

Mail the coupon today, and the Institute will give you full 
information concerning the courses. Then let the Institute help 
you to get a thorough knowledge of credit—the foundation 
stone of modern business. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT 


One Park Avenue 


New York City 















